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PREFACE 

^TTITE need a philosophy of educational finance. 

I V V School support is in a chaotic state. We have 

no clearly defined principles governing such problems as 

these: the proportion of all civic expenditures that 

should be used for schools; the distribution of funds 

1 among city and rural schools, among elementary and 

I high schools, among general and practical courses ; the 

I place of the state, county, and district in raising funds; 

the control of these funds; methods of apportioning 

i them. While a few conceptions have been accepted as 

I fundamental and have been observed rather generally in 

, practice, a study of existing conditions justifies the con- 

I elusion that all too frequently each school-finance prob- 

j lem has been solved as it arose, with little or no regard/ 

V to its relation with other problems. 

Obviously, a set of governing principles in this field 
can come only from a careful study of the many details 
involved. Several studies made during the last few 
years have contributed their share. The author hopes 
that the present volume may likewise do its part. To 
those who have undertaken similar studies no apology 
need be made for such inadequacies as exist. These 
may be overcome in time as our methods of collecting 
and tabulating school statistics are refined. The au- 
thor has tried to point out plainly these inadequacies in 
order that they may be properly evaluated by the reader 
*nd so be made the basis for constructive criticism. 

The courtesy and care with which state school offi- 
cials, almost without exception, have supplied data, bo 
far as lay in their power, and have given interpretations 
to complex situations is a most hopeful sign for the 
ultimate development of a school administration that 
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will be truly scientific. To these officials and to several 
personal friends the author is grateful for invaluable 
assistance. 

Julian E. Butteewoeth 

The UxivBftsiTr of Wyoming 
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TWO problems of public school administration 
assumed peculiar importance in recent times. 
One is the diversification of secondary education, adapt- 
ing it to the interests of the individual students and to 
the needs of the community. The second is the use of 
state aid to accomplish results commensurate with the 
educational needs and opportunities, to stimulate rather 
than to retard local effort, and to render aid when most 
needed and where most remains to be accomplished. 

This volume by Dr. Butterworth treats of both prob- 
lems from the point of view of finance. 

The public school system has become so large, its ad- 
ministration so complex, its financial problems so much 
a matter of expert administration, that special consid- 
eration and scientific treatment are now demanded. 
This volume provides such guidance to the adminis- 
trator. 

Its appeal is to a small class of educators ; namely, to 
administrators or officials of the public school system, 
particularly to those charged with the conduct of high 
schools, and to principals and instructors in high schools 
interested in the administration of secondary education 
as it affects the character and purpose of adolescent 
education. To all these the definite and consistent c 
eeption of the problem, the clear and precise style of 
presentation, the accurate and scholarly treatment, will 
commend this volume. 

Paul Monroe 
Tkachems Colleoe 

GlLI-MHIA L'viVKkSlTY 
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PROBLEMS IN STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL FINANCE 

CHAPTER ONE.. _ 

Histohical Statement, and'0ctli«e pr. m 

Problems ""' - / "_: ' ■ '. 

a. development of the high school 

THE history of American secondary education 
shows three fairly distinct periods, each repre- 
sented by a type of school with characteristic func- 
tions, curricula, and administrative features. The 
first period is that of the Latin grammar school, cov- 
ering the period from 1635, when the Latin Grammar 
School of Boston was established, to about the close of 
the eighteenth century. The second period is repre- 
sented by the academy, and extends from about the end 
of the eighteenth century to the Civil War. Begin- 
ning about 1860 the development of the high school 
into a well-established type of secondary school ushers 
in the high school period, extending down to the present 
day. 

Fundamentally, the growth of American democracy 
with its requirement for the realization of democratic 
ideals has been responsible for the present-day high 
school. The specific forces that have exercised an in- 
fluence in this growth of secondary education have 
been many and interesting, but they may be grouped 
into three general classes: (1) forces demanding cur- 
ricula suited more and more to the requirements of 
everyday life; (2) forces insisting on a seconder^ 
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school under the direct and complete control of the 
people; (3) forces requiring a secondary school open 
on equal terms to all who could make legitimate use 
of its opportunities, without cost-.to.^e individual as 
such. This third group of -f ofr-es "involves, of course, 
public support of seconda'ty-.- education. 

In a way., thesfe 'forties are still important in shaping 

presentrday'.sec'os'dary school training, though in some 

cas^s tpVenlphasis h as shifted and new interpretations 

• ■*■„ fibvB become necessary. It would be interesting and 

■ -' ' profitable to follow each of these forces to see just how 

and to what extent each is exerting an influence at the 

(present time, but the scope of this study requires that 
attention be confined to the third. 



I 



SOURCES OF StTFFOKT FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



The Latin grammar school was ordinarily main- 
tained by funds secured from a variety of sources. 1 
Thus, the Boston Latin Grammar School was assured 
after certain prominent persons had raised by sub- 
scription something over +0 pounds. A few years 
later the rental of certain lands given by the General 
Court of Massachusetts to Boston was set apart by 
the city for this school. In addition to these sources 
there were occasional bequests and, after a time at 
least, the revenue from tuition fees. In the case of 
many schools endowments were made. This was es- 
pecially true in the Southern colonics. The Colonial 
governments did much, particularly through land . 
grants. In New England, especially, the community 
soon became largely responsible for the necessary funds 

i Brown, Elmer E., The Making of Our MiddU School*, pages 
31-104; and Jones, David Rhys, Stale Aid to Secondary School*, 
papes 50-71. 

[*] 
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supplied by rates, appropriations, or direct taxation. 
Free tuition was grantee! in some cases, especially 
where the pupils were unable to pay, but " the greater 
number of pupils paid a regular fee which seems in 
most cases not to have gone above 20 shillings a year. 
Pupils were sometimes required in addition to provide 
each a fixed amount of wood for fuel." 2 The income 
from liquor licenses and from the licensing of hawkers 
and peddlers was sometimes set aside for schools. In 
the later Colonial period the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel and other religious bodies seem to 
have given something for school support. 

In 1647 Massachusetts made a step toward the 
formation~of a state system of secondary schools by 
requiring all towns with 100 householders to maintain \ 
grammar schools. 8 Evidently the law was rather gen- 
erally evaded. Action similar to that in Massachu- 
setts was taken in Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
and a proposal for a state system was made in Mary- 
land. 

The academies were likewise supported by moneys 
received from a variety of sources. 4 Endowments were 
common and to all appearances more important, com- 
paratively, than they were in the grammar school pe- 
riod. Tuition also appears to have constituted a larger 
share of the income of the academy than of the gram- 
mar school, particularly in the early part of the 
academy period. Subscriptions, bequests, and taxes 
also were used. The following quotation indicates the 
growing importance of the concept of an education di- 
rected and financially assisted by the state: 



" 






* Brown, pnge 1*3. 
' Ibul., pages 64-72. 
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" While the academies are primarily institutions of semi- 
private or local origin, most of the states assisted in their 
founding and support. Several states provided systems. 
Georgia and New York furnish the most interesting early 
legislation, eacli in turn curiously anticipating the other. 
Georgia's constitution of 1777 called for 'schools' in each 
county ' supported at the general expense of the state.' In 
1783 her legislature provided by land endowment for a sys- 
tem of county academies, and on February 25, 1784, sim- 
ilarly endowed a university. New York, on May 1, 1784,v 
chartered a university and provided for ' schools and col- 
leges ' to be parts of the university (the grade of the schools 
not being specified). Georgia amended her university char- 
ter in 1785, requiring that ' all public schools . . . shall be 
considered as parts or members of the university.' The uni- 
versity should ' prescribe what branches ... be taught . . . 
in each '; and should ' also examine and recommend the in- 
structors to be employed in them.' In 1787 New York 
amended her 1784 act so as to authorize and require the re- 
gents ' to visit and inspect all the colleges, academies, and 
schools which are or may be established in this state.' 
1813 New York established a 'Literature Fund,' the i 
come of which went to the support of academies. In 1821, 
Georgia established a similar 'academic fund' of $250,000. 
But by 1840 Georgia had abandoned support and con- 
trol of her academies in favor of elementary education, 
while New York began to increase both her support and 
control. 

" Many other states adopted one or more of the features 
above described. Massachusetts in 1797 sets out a policy 
of land endowments of properly located academies. The 
next year Kentucky does the same for a county s 
Later Maryland, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Indiana adopt 
the county system. To speak generally, the states subsi- 
dized the academies by one plan or another, leaving them, 
for the most part, to self -perpetuating boards or other forms 
of local control. Tuition charges were almost invariable." 
6 Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. I, pages 92, 33. 
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Id some states a part of the revenue given academies 
by the state came from lands granted by the federal 
government. 6 

Apparently the sources of support of some of the 
early high schools did not differ greatly from those of 
the academies. Thus, we find that in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a tuition fee of $40 was charged. 7 In 



South Carolina, a tuition fee of $40 was charged. 
several cases the endowments that had been made for 
academies were used for the high schools when the 
academies were changed into these newer institutions. 8 
During the period from 1821, when the Boys' English 
High School was established in Boston, until about 
1875 there was much discussion of the relative merits 
of the academy and the high school. 9 Such discussion 
tended to bring clearly to consciousness the necessity 
of public support of the high school if it was to become 
a school free to all the people and under the direct 
control of the people- 
In Massachusetts the law of 1647, modified by later 
laws, requiring certain towns to maintain grammar 
schools was reenacted in 1827 so that towns of 500 
were required to maintain secondary schools. 10 In' 
New York the policy of state assistance was also con- 
tinued, with modifications from time to time in the 
method of distribution. 11 In some of the other states 
the policy of encouraging a state system of secondary 
schools begun during the academy period was con- 
tinued, though in others this was not the case. 12 

• See Brown, page 319. 
1 1bid,, page 313. 
a Ibid., pages 313, 313. 
oibid., pages 315-331. 
•o Jones, page T3. 

'i .-laniiol Report of .Yii,' For* Education Department, 1914, 
pages 137-140. 

ii Jones, pages 73, 119, 113, 117. 
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In those states in which there was no legislation con- 
cerning a state system of secondary schools, something 
had to be done to make it possible for the community 
I to tax itself for high school purposes. 13 In some states 
special laws were passed permitting individual towns 
and cities to do this ; in other states laws of a general 
nature, making it possible for districts to maintain 
high schools, were passed. In still other states high 
schools were evidently established without specific legal 
authority. In such cases it was inevitable that cer- 
tain taxpayers of the community should object; the 
result was a number of suits to determine whether such 
action was legal. The widely quoted Kalamazoo case 
L of 1878 was particularly influential in establishing the 
status of the high school in the public school system. 

In this study we are particularly interested in the 
participation of the state in the maintenance of high 
schools. While a very few of the states, as indicated 
above, continued the policy of state assistance begun 
during the academy period, the year 1873, when Maine 
adopted her law for special state aid, may be set as the 
virtual beginning of the movement in the high school 
period that has developed special state aid laws for 
general high school purposes in almost half the states 
of the Union. 

In order, however, to get a clear conception of the 
state as a factor in the support of high schools, it is 
necessary to understand the attitude of the different 
states toward permitting the high schools to share in 
the general state fund established for assisting public 
schools. In most commonwealths it seems to have been 
the policy to consider the high school as a part of the 
" common schools " or " public schools " and so to have 
i> Brown, pages 352-355. 
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made it possible in those commonwealths to use a part 
of the district's share of the general school fund for 
high school purposes if the district so desired. In 
some states such a policy has not been possible because/ 
of the interpretation given to the term " common 
schools " or because the constitution specifically des- 
ignated the elementary grades only as entitled to thee 
moneys. In a few states where this was the situation 
for a time, legal decisions, legislation, or constitutional 
amendments have made it possible for the high schools 
to share in the general school funds. The detailed 
history of this interesting phase of state high school 
finance cannot now be written, and probably cannot be 
written accurately until we have a history of educa- 
tion for each state in which this problem is given special 
attention. The following table does, however, give 
some information on this subject. In all cases, escept 
where otherwise indicated, the information comes from 
the State Department of Education. 



State 


School 
fund i« 


Date when fund 
could be used 
for high schools 


Date when spe- 
cial aid is for 

general high 
school purposes 

was adopted 


t. Connecticut 


179fi 
1T96 
1805 

1806 


always w 

always 

190911 


1784 
1909 



i* Swift, Fletcher H., A Hutory of Public Permanent Common 
School Fundi in the United Statei, 1795-1906, pages 98, 99. 

"This Information is from the school laws for the year cited or 
from the State Department of Education. 

!• In these states the information has been qualified by state- 
ments indicating a lack of certainty as to whether this has always 
been the situation. 

'» In Tennessee there are two funds, eac\i ttrtwtava n. \iat*i o\ "*«* 

V\ 
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Date when spe- 








Date when fund 






State 




could be used 


general high 






created 


for high schools 


school purposes 
was adopted 


« 


Virginia 


1810 


is 


1906 


K 


South Carolina.. 


1811 




1907 


7 




1813 


always 


1910 


8 


Indiana 




always 









1817 


1913 « 




Id 




1817 


always 20 


1907 


1! 


Illinois 


1818 
1818-21 


always 




IS 


Kentucky 


1831 


1912{?) M 




m 


Mississippi .... 


1821 


never 








general school fund: (1) the permanent school fund, the interest 
from which has always been used for elementary schools as pro- 
vided by the state constitution; (2) the General Education Fund 
which was created in 1909. Of this latter fund 8 per cent is set 
aside for assisting county high schools. See Teimetree School Law, 
1909, Chapter 204. 

is Virginia School Lawi, 1915, page 8, section 11. 

10 " Our constitution originally confined the use of state funds to 
elementary schools. Three years ago the restriction to elementary 
branches was removed." Superintendent M. F. Brittain In per- 
sonal letter, July 1, 1916. 

20 In 1905 there was really a new affirmation. 

" " The common school fund of Kentucky is constitutionally 
confined to common school uses. The courts have held, In de- 
cisions heretofore, the term common school to mean practically 
what we now consider the elementary school. In 1908 the State 
Legislature passed a bill requiring every county in the State to 
maintain one or more county high schools, and at the same time 
provided for a county common school levy not to exceed 20 
cents on the $100 of taxable property, to he known as the county 
school fund. In 1912 an amendment was made to the law, 
making the county school fund and the money derived from the 
State for public education a single fund, with the express stipula- 
tion that all money coming from the state should be used for the 
payment of teachers' salaries. There is nothing in our law def- 
initely stating whether or not this particular fund coming from 
the State to the county shall be confined to the payment of ele- 
mentary school teachers. The question as to whether the county 
r S] 
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Date when spe. 




School 


Date when fund 




State 


fund 


could be used 


general high 
school purposes 
was adopted 




created 


for high schools 


14. New Hampshire 


(1921)? 


1866 a 




15. North Carolina. 


1825 




ieo7 






always 




- 1 7. Vermont 


( 1835 ) 


1915 




1898 














,"!>. Rhode Island... 


1898 


IE 


1898 


21. Pennsylvania . . 


1831 




1895 


. 69. Massachusetts . . 


1834 


always '» 


1909 


B3, Arkansas 


1838 




1913 B« 


ti. Michigan 


1837 


always 




. 35. Missouri 


1835 
1837 


always 


1913 






always 






1845 




87. Florida 


1845 


always 


1903 2* 


. 88. Louisiana 


(1845) 


always 


1908 




1846 


always 









" 



high school is a common school within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and the decision of the Court heretofore, has never yet 
had a legal determination. It is therefore an open question 
whether strictly state money can be used for the payment of high 
school teachers or not." High School Inspector McHenry Rhowls 
in personal letter, July 10, 1916. 

- 2 In this year the high school [aw permitting the higher branches 
was enacted. 

» According to Information from the state department, the high 
school may not now participate in the general state school funds. 
No information is given as to whether this has always been the case. 

=» Sec also General Public School Low of A lobama, 1915, p. 169. 

*» At least the appropriation of $120,000 to be paid out of the in- 
come of the permanent school fund and from other money tn the 
treasury can be used for high school purposes. There is no in- 
formation as to how long this has been the situation. 

-" A law granting special state aid on the basis of classification 
was passed in 1913. In 1916 this statute was declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

" This law gave assistance for 3 years upon the basis of the 
classification of the school. In 1909 it was declared unconstitu' 
UodsI. 
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Date when spe- 




School 


Date when fund 




State 




could be used 


general high 




created 


for high schools 


school purposes 
was adopted 


30. Wisconsin 


1848 


. is 


1875 


31. California 


1850 




1903 


. 3B, Minnesota 


1858 

1908 


always 


18TB 




1859 


always 






1861 






, S5. West Virginia.. 


IB6S 


always 


1911 




1864 


always 






1866 


always 






18T6 






89. Montana 


1889 


always 




. 40. North Dakota.. 


1889 


always 


1899 


41. South Dakota.. 


1889 






42. Washington .... 


I860 


1895 « 


1909 


43. Idaho 


1890 


always 


1911 


44. Wyoming 


1890 


always 




*S. Utah 


ISM 


always 


1911 


16. Oklahoma 




always 












48. New Mexico . . . 


1898 


always 





as " The state law of Wisconsin distributes the income from the 
common school fund and the 7/10 of a mill tax for the common 
school among the school districts of the state proportionately to 
the number of children between 4 and 20 years of age in the state. 
These districts use this money, and whether it is used for the com- 
mon or high school is largely a matter of bookkeeping, as the 
money is never sufficient to pay more than the expenses of the 
grades below the district high schools. Where several districts 
have united for high school purposes (the grade districts being 
still separate), the state money goes to the grade districts and 
Is not In any way paid to high school districts This would seem 
to indicate that the intent of the general apportionment law is to 
distribute to common or graded schools alone." Superintendent 
C. P. Cary in personal letter, August 31, 1916. 

*» See Cubberley's statement in University of Illinois R-ulletin, 
Vol 10, No. 19, pages 11-13; also Snyder, Legal Statue of Rural 
High School*, pages 67, 68. Since 1879, at least, when the new 
constitution was adopted, the high schools have not been per- 
mitted to share in the state school fund. 

t present the general state school fund may be used for high 
[10] 
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THE PROBLEMS STATED 

This historical outline gives a background for the 
interpretation of those problems of state high school 
finance that are today in the course of solution. Now 
„ that the right and the duty of society to furnish free 
secondary school privileges have been rather generally 
accepted in America, attention should be directed to 
the extent to which this principle has been actually 
applied and to its new applications and implications. 

1. There is the problem of equalization of burdens. 
Even in the Colonial period it was realized that the 
state should do something toward relieving the burden 
involved in the maintenance of secondary schools. As 
time went on, increasing emphasis was given to this 
matter, if we may judge by the increasing frequency 
with which the state assumed financial responsibility. 
The existence of special state aid laws for general high 
1 school purposes in 23 states, many of which have been 
passed in very recent years, indicates that its im- 
portance is by no means diminishing. Such questions 
as the following need, therefore, to be answered so far 
as is possible at the present time: To what extent is 
equalization, as indicated by present laws and tend- 
encies, desirable? What specific methods for equaliz- 
ing high school burdens are now being used and how 
do these compare in effectiveness? What is the rela- 
tive importance of the county and of the state in this 
work? What does this analysis of the present situation 
school purposes, but there Is no information as to how long this 
has been possible. See School Law$ of Colorado, 1915, section 338 
and notes. 

" High schools may share In the general state school fund, but 
there Is no information as to how long this has been the e 
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" In this year the maintenance of high schools by public funds 
was legalized. 
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indicate as to future tendencies and ideals concerning 
equalization? These and related questions are dis- 
cussed in Chapters IT, III, IV, and V. 

S. In most states we find that the giving of state 
money to the local district has been, and is now to a 
much greater degree, contingent upon the district's 
meeting certain educational standards. Such stand- 
ards may be set up and enforced where financial sup- 
port is involved when this might otherwise not be pos- 
, sible. It is, therefore, worth while to inquire to what 
extent high school finance laws have played a part in ■ 
the setting of state standards. In this connection it 
will be shown how methods of high school support must 
provide for the protection of the elementary school 
more than has been done in the past; how they may 
stimulate the expansion of high schools ; and how they 
should lead to more effective regulations concerning 
the establishment of high schools in a state. Chapters 
VI and VII are devoted to these problems. 

3. It is a well-known fact that a large proportion 
of our population does not live in communities large 
enough or wealthy enough to maintain standard high 
schools. This condition has led to a broader concep- 
tion of free high school privileges, so that these ques- 
tions are extremely vital: What are the different 

\ states now doing to meet this situation? What is the 
comparative effectiveness of present methods? What 
may be expected of the future in regard to ideals and 
methods of giving really free secondary school privi- 
leges? These are considered in Chapter VIII. 

4. High school finance laws seem frequently to have 
been enacted as supplementary legislation without 
proper regard for their connection with other laws or 
their effect upon the school system as a unit. There 

a*] 
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are special aid laws for normal training, for agricul- 
ture, for manual training and home economics, for 
(libraries and laboratories. Special aid for general 
high school purposes is taken sometimes from the gen- 
eral school funds, sometimes from a special high school 
tax, sometimes from a special appropriation, etc. 
Sometimes these funds guarantee to the school the 
amount intended by the law; frequently they do not. 
What is the present status of sources and of forms of 
state high school aid? What effect upon the develop- 
ment of individual schools and of a unified public school 
system in a state do these sources and forms have? 
What conclusion may be drawn as to the forms of high 
school finance that should be developed? These prob- 
lems are discussed in Chapters IX and X. 

In this investigation two general aims have been kept 
in mind: (1) to interpret in the light of history and 
of present practices and tendencies, ideal modes of 
procedure, that are attainable, for the maintenance of 
high schools; (3) since these ideals cannot be attained 
quickly by most states, to analyze various modes of 
procedure now in use and to measure these modes by as 
objective criteria as can now be devised, in order to 
indicate those that are most effective. 

D. CEITEB1A FOB EVALOATING LAWS 






The evaluation of a number of laws, such as this \ '/ 
study undertakes, is a complex and difficult matter. l . 
In state finance laws two phases stand out above all 1 
others: (1) the degree to which these laws equalize the | 

» burdens and the opportunities of education among the / 
communities of the state; and (2) the degree to which • 
these laws stimulate the communities to improve their 
educational facilities. In neither case do we have dct- 
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/inite and uniform criteria by which to measure the 
degree to which a law accomplishes its purpose. In 
equalizing school burdens, states have used a variety 
of methods for apportioning the state school funds — 
the number of pupils of school age in the community, 
the average daily attendance, the number of teachers, 
etc. While it has been clearly shown that some of 
these methods are superior to others, none have been 
accepted as a true measure of need. 3S The writer has, 
therefore, adopted as a standard by which to measure 
both the equalizing and the stimulating value of a law 
two factors that seem to be more fundamental in get- 
ting at the elements in the situation than have the 
factors ordinarily employed, and more constant in 
giving a uniform comparison under different condi- 
tions. 

One of these factors is th e co st of maintaining 
schools. If the schools in one community cost $5000 
and those in another cost $8000, the second community 
will, other conditions being equal, find school support 
the more burdensome. The second factor employed is 
the wealth of the community. It is obvious that, other 
conditions being equal, the community with a wealth 
of $1,000,000 will not need to give such a large per- 
centage of its wealth for the support of schools as will 
the community with a wealth of only $500,000. As a 
matter of fact, however, we know that conditions are 
not equal; that there are great variations in both cost 
of schools and in wealth among the different communi- 
ties of a state. However, by combining these two fac- 
tors we may secure an index (the tax rate) of the 



tors we may secure an index (the tax rate) ot tne 

MCubberley, EUwood P., Softool Fimdi and Their Apportion- 
ment. See especially pages 2S0-253. 
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energy expended in any community or number of com- 
munities. 

But there are difficulties in applying such a standard 
to the evaluation of finance laws. In the first place, 
we must define the conditions before we can be certain 
that the tax rate is a real index of the energy two 
communities are expending for schools. Two towns 
may each have a school tax of S5 mills, but in one town 
there may be only a mediocre elementary school with 
a single high school teacher doing two years of work, 
while in the other there is a superior elementary school 
and an accredited high school with three teachers and 
proper library and laboratory equipment. In order to 
get a basis for accurate comparison in using the two 
factors selected as criteria, the first must be modified 
to say that it shall be not the coat of maintaining 
schools but the cost of maintaining such schools as' 
will just satisfy the minimum standards of the state ., 
in regard to building, equipment, library, grounds, 
m i ii 1 1 it- r and qualification of teachers, working hours, 
or whatever the state may deem desirable. By doing J 
this we have a definite basis for comparing costs. 

While practically all states have set more or less , 
definite standards for high schools, we seldom find a 
statement of costs for maintaining schools of minimum 
standard. Hence in this study it has been necessary, j 
in comparing schools, to take those belonging to the/ 
same class or those having about the same number of 
teachers, and to consider that these are of approii-' 
mately the same standard. 

In using the second factor — the wealth of the com- 
munity — there is another difficulty. This is the fact 
that at present in many states property valuations are 
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not equalized among the various sections. In one com- 
munity property may be assessed at its real value; in 
another at a rate considerably below its real value. 

Iln spite of this difficulty we have adopted it as a factor 
in evaluating high school finance laws because we be- 
lieve that ultimately to make this a just and accurate 
factor in measuring school needs and effort is a realiz- 
able and necessary ideal. (1) In making compari- 
' sons of what their communities are doing for any public 
j work, people frequently, perhaps generally, use the tax 
rate as the basis for comparison, indicating how funda- 
mental the tax rate is considered. (2) In some states 
valuations are known to be fairly well equalized; in 
nearly all, if not all, much thought is being given to the 
matter. While absolute equalization may never be 
reached, it is reasonably certain that the states will 
succeed in time in putting on a comparable basis of 
valuation the property in different sections. (8) The 
increasing importance of state taxes, due to the multi- 
plication of the activities for which the state is assum- 
ing responsibility, will be an ever present stimulus to 
state equalization boards to do their work in such a 
way that each community of the state will contribute 
its just share. (4) An analysis of school finance laws 
shows a groping toward a method of measuring need 
and effort that will be more fundamental and more con- 
| stant than the methods usually employed. In fact, 
in several states the property valuation is an important 
I factor in the measures now used, and it is probably 
I not without significance that these are, with one excep- 
tion, among the very newest of the high school finance 
laws. 

While these two factors of cost and wealth have been 
used in this study as criteria for a general evaluation 
[16] 
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of such laws, it is not intended to convey the idea that ' 
every statute which does not use these factors should 
be condemned. It is quite possible that' some of the i 
better laws work more satisfactorily and equitably for 
present conditions than would laws using these two fac- 
tors. Therefore, tables given, particularly in Chapter 
IV, are intended to show existing inequalities under 
present conditions of costs and valuations rather than 
to suggest a wholesale condemnation of the laws them- 
selves. That these factors assist one in making a more 
accurate estimate of the present situation and a more 
reliable forecast of future developments than do the 
factors that have ordinarily been used will be demon- 
itrated from time to time. 



Sup 
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CHAPTER TWO 










Support of Secondary Education without 

Special State Aid 

general methods of high school support 

AN analysis of the various means now employed 
for financing secondary education shows that there 
are five general methods ' in use: (1) dependence en- 
tirely on local funds; (2) dependence on local funds 
supplemented by participation in the general school 
funds of the state after they are distributed to the 
various local units; (8) dependence on local and gen- 
eral state funds supplemented by special state aid for 
general high school purp° seB ; (*) dependence on any 
of the preceding sources supplemented by participation 
in county school funds, either general or special; and 
(5) dependence on any of the preceding sources sup- 
plemented by special state aid for such specific high 
school purposes as free tuition, libraries, and manual 
training, agricultural, or normal training courses. 

This chapter will consider the first two of these gen- 
eral methods. 

B, THE GENERAL SCHOOL FUNDS 

The general school revenues of the state are derived 
from three main sources: (1) permanent funds whose 
income only is used for schools; (2) state taxes; (8) 
state appropriations. The permanent funds have been 

i Throughout this study it should be remembered that these 
methods are not mutually exclusive. Laws relating to high school 
support are so lacking in uniformity that an analysis of the states 
into groups employing methods that are mutually exclusive would 
be Impossible. However, this classification enables us to make an 
evaluation of the educational principles involved. 
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created by and supplemented from a variety of sources, 
the most important of which are : United States 
grants to the state of land and money ; state grants of 
land and money ; fines ; dog, liquor, and gambling 
licenses ; escheats ; gifts. 2 The sources of these per- 
manent funds vary from state to state. The income 
likewise varies, ranging from nothing in Pennsylvania 
in 1912-13 to $2,555,257 in Texas in the same year. 3 
School taxes are levied in all except a few states. The 
rate levied and the amount realized differs from state 
to state. Most states also make frequent appropria- 
tions for current support of schools. 

C. TWO GENERAL METHODS COMPARED 

As indicated by Table 1, in the last chapter, 23 
states have special aid laws for general high school 
purposes. Of these 28 states there are a few in which 
the general state school funds may not be used for 
high schools, though in most of these states it is pos- 
sible to do so. Of the other 25 states there are, ac- 
cording to information at hand, 1 in which the general 
school funds are limited for use to the elementary 
schools; 1 in which the situation is doubtful; 1 about 
which we have no information; and 22 in which the 
community's share may be used for high school pur- 
poses also if the local school authorities so desire. In 
some of the states permitting the use of the general 
state school funds for high school purposes, high 
schools maintained by units of organization larger than 
the district may not participate in the state funds. 



» Rtport of U. S. CommUtiontr of Education, 1914, Vol. II, p. IT- 
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Such, for example, is the case in the county high schools 
of Montana, Nevada, and Oklahoma, and in the town- 
ship high schools of Illinois. 4 In most, if not in all, 
cases this is due to the fact that state funds are dis- 
tributed to elementary school districts, so that if the 
money were given both to these districts and to the 
high school districts as composed of elementary school 
districts, such school units would receive twice the 
amount to which they would be entitled. 

Are high school burdens equalized when the local 
community is compelled to maintain its high school 
without assistance? Tables 2 and 8 answer this ques- 
tion for township high schools in Illinois. Table 2 
gives information concerning certain high schools ac- 
credited to the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, while Table 8 gives similar 
information concerning schools accredited to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois but not accredited to the North Cen- 
tral Association. In Table 2 the percentage of the 
average rate which different communities must levy to 
maintain standard schools varies from 78 to 169. In 
Table 8 it varies from 37 to 225. 





Table 


t« 




School 


Rate 


Deviation from 


Percentage of 




average rate 


average rate 


Bloom 


1.00 




114 


J. Sterling Morgan.. 


1.00 


+ .13 


114 






— .08 








— .11 


n 


Joliet 


1.27 


+ 39 


144 






+ .fil 




La Salle- Peru 


.aa 


105 


Oak Park 


1.44 


+ M 


1B4 


Pontiac 


.69 


— .19 


78- 




.79 


— .16 












Average for all North Central township schools, .88. 

*From information given by the state departments of education. 
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School 


Hate 

per $100 


Deviation from 
average rate 


Percentage of 
average rate 




.75 

1.13 
1.50 
33 

.61 

.40 
LM 

1.25 
1.05 


+ .13 
+ .50 
+ .88 

— .17 

— .01 

— .22 
+ .88 
+ .63 

+ .43 














37 




















169 



/ The causes of such inequalities of tax burden for i 
/high schools are easily found. They may be classed I 
las (1) conditions affecting the assessed valuation of I 
1 the property upon which taxes are levied; and (2) con- I 
\ditions affecting the cost of maintaining minimum 
standard schools. 

In the first class will be found the following circum- 
stances: Property valuations differ among cities, vil- ( 
lages, and rural districts because of the amownt of the J 
property. Valuations vary, too, because of the com- 
mercial and civic advantages to be found in a larger 
place, and because these advantages attract persons 
of great wealth. Not only will the value of the prop- 
erty of a city, a village, and a rural district differ, but 
it will vary among units of the same class. Differ- 
ences among rural districts may be accounted for by 
variations due to differences in fertility of the soil, 
presence of timber and minerals, variable rainfall, pres- 
*From data given in Univtritty of IlHnoii BuU'tin, No. 4B, 
pages 21-23. The high schools in euch table are considered by the 
high school visitor of the University of Illinois to be on about the 
tame plane of efficiency as regards number and ability of teachers, 
equipment, number and effectiveness of curricula <$fl«*A,t\.c, 
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ence of corporate property such as railroads, and 
cesslbility of the market. It is evident, then, that the 
school burden will vary with the valuation of the prop- 
erty; the greater the valuation from which the cost of 
maintaining the schools is to be raised, the smaller will 
be the tax rate to raise a given amount and the lighter 
be the burden. 8 
the second set of conditions — those affecting the 
of maintaining minimum standard schools — may 
mentioned the number of pupils to be educated and 
the distribution of these pupils in the grades so that 
the number of teachers required will vary from place 
to place. It is evident that, in two towns or cities hav- 
ing approximately the same assessed valuation, the bur- 
den for schools will be very different if it costs more 
to maintain minimum standard schools in one than it 
does in the other. 

These are the chief causes for the inequalities in 
the school burden shown in the above tables. To equal- 
ize these burdens, some provision must be made so that 
the communities that are most able to maintain high 
schools may assist those that arc less able to do so 
and yet should offer such advantages. This is done by 
providing funds belonging to or raised by all communi- 
ties, to be distributed to those that are in need of as- 
sistance. These funds may be township, county, or 

* A good discussion of this, with many illustrations, may be 
found in £Sth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
itruction of Illinoii, 190S-10, pages 493-499. The following is an 
illustration from this article: "In Morgan County last year one 
rate was below 25 cents; 14 were between 26 and 50 cents; 26 be- 
tween SI and 75 cents; 33 between 76 and $1.00; 18 hetween 81.01 
and $1.25; 10 between $1.26 and $1.50; 4 between $1.51 and 81.75; 
B between '$1.76 and $2.00; 2 between $5.01 and $2.25; and 1 be- 
tween $2.08 and $2.50. The average was 98 cents." 

t«l 
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state; the larger the unit for this purpose, the 
t^the chances for complete equalization. 

To depend entirely on local funds for the_ 
of the high school does, not, of course, provide for such 
equalization funds. Each community must provide its 
fiigh school education entirely through its own efforts. 
While the states employing this method have equaliza- 
tion funds, these funds may not be used for the support 
of the high school, or at least of certain types of high 
schools. It is obvious that this method of financing i 
secondary education works an injustice to those com- 
munities in which economic conditions are less favor- 
able than are the conditions in most communities. The 
citizen in the rural or village community is performing 
a service to his state of fully as great importance as 
is the man in the city. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
this rural citizen, through desire or force of circum- 
stances, lives under pioneer or semi-pioneer conditions 
(relatively speaking), he is compelled to forfeit educa- 
tional and other advantages or to secure them at an 
unusual sacrifice. This the state should neither require 
nor permit. In educational matters at least it should 
adopt some plan whereby an adequate training may he 
secured at a reasonable sacrifice. 

Is there an equalization of the high school burden 
when the local community is permitted to use a part ofj 
what it receives from the general state school funds 
for high school purposes? Table 4 gives data con-l 
ceming the high school tax rate for certain districts 
in Montana maintaining accredited high schools. The 
data are for 1909-10, the latest year for which they 
»re available. It will be seen that there are marked 
differences in the rates levied. Table 5 gives similar 
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Table 4' 


School 


Tax rate 

(in mills) 


Deviation from 
average rate 
(in mills) 


Per cent of 

average tax 


Anaconda 


■ 
10 
10 
11 

10 
12 

2.5 

7.5 

5 

6 

T.41 


— 1.41 

+ B.59 
A .'.50 
+ 3.59 

— 5.91 
+ 3.59 
+ 4.59 

— 451 
+ .09 

— 3.4! 

— 1.41 


80.9 
1345 
134.9 
148.4 

90.2 
134.9 
1615 

33.7 
101.1 

b'7.5 

80.9 




Chinook 

I-'t. Bentun 


Hamilton 

Pony 

Virginia City 


information concerning self-imposed tax rates in or- 
dinary and consolidated districts in Colorado in 
1913-14. 
| Why do we find such differences in rates when the 
| general state funds may be used for the support of 
1 high schools? In the first place these state funds are 
too small to make complete equalization possible. In 
1912—13 only 19.03 per cent of the entire revenue for 
common schools in all states came from permanent 
funds, rents, and state taxes. 8 It is quite obvious, 
then, that when, in general, more than four fifths of 
the school revenue is raised by the local community, the 
sum given by the state cannot offset all the great varia- 
tions in different communities, even though the entire 
sum received from the state were used for that purpose. 
At present, however, it is not true that all the state 
school funds are used for the purpose of equalizing 
school burdens among the various communities. This 

1 11th Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Infraction 
of Montana, 1910, page 25. 
» Report of Commiiiioner of Education, 1914, Vol. 11, page IS. 
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has been clearly shown by Cubberley. 10 While some 
progress has been accomplished along this line since 
Cubberley's study was made, and while the desirability 
of using the state funds for this purpose has been more 
clearly recognized, most states still use factors for dis- 
tributing state aid that give a very unreliable index 
of the school needs of different communities. 

We must therefore admit that permission to use a 
part of the district's share of the state school funds 
for high school purposes does little to equalize better 
the burdens for secondary education than is the case in 
those states where such permission is denied. There is 
one respect, however, in which the use of the general 
state school funds for high schools is an advance over 
the method of throwing the entire burden upon the local 
unit, and that is that the high school is recognized as 
a part of the state school system. With this legal 
recognition may come more adequate support, better 
standards, a stronger feeling of the need for high school 
training, and other conditions that bring about a 
higher standard of secondary education for the state. 
Whether, in these days of the popularity of secondary 
school training, it has much effect may be questioned. 
That it did have an effect in the earlier days is reason- 
ably certain. For instance, Cubberley gives it as his 
opinion that the constitutional provision in California 
permitting the use of the state school funds for pri- 
mary and elementary schools only " helped materially 
to prevent the development of high schools in the 
state." n 

10 Cubberley, Ellwood P., School Fundi and Their Apportion- 
m*nt, Teachers CoHep* Contributions to Education, No. 2. 

11 Proceedingi of th* High School Conferenet, 1912, University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. X,' No. 19, page 11. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Special State Aid fob General High School 
Pn eposes 

A. NECESSITY FOR SUCH AID 

FOUR educational demands have been instrumental 
in causing certain states to set aside special funds 
for the assistance of high schools and in determining 
the nature of the funds thus provided: (1) A larger 
number of high schools has been needed to provide the 
more advanced training demanded by our increasingly 
complex social conditions. In order to encourage 
communities to develop these high schools, special as- 
sistance has frequently been necessary, (2) In some 
states a larger revenue from the state to be used for 
public schools has been desired. Special high school 
aid has been one way of giving this additional revenue. 
(S) There has been a demand on the part of educa- 
tional leaders that means for improving the quality of 
high school training be provided. Some state aid 
funds have, therefore, been used to secure better 
teachers, more equipment, and more satisfactory build- 
ings. (4) In some states it has been keenly felt, and 
in nearly all states having such funds it has been felt 
to some degree, that the states should aid different 
communities in different amounts according to the edu- 
cational needs or the educational efforts of these com- 
munities. 

It is not now possible to indicate to what extent these 

different demands have been influential in developing 

cial state high school aid in any state or in modify- 

from time to time the laws governing the use of 

is aid. Doubtless there has been a shift of emphasis 
VKV\ 
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from state to state or from time to time within a 
single state according as conditions have changed. 

Facts from two states will illustrate all four de- 
mands. In a recent report the state superintendent of 
Missouri gives the following table: 

Table 6* 




Average percent- 
.ge of m.iolc- 


Elemen- 
tary 
schools 


Second- 
ary 
schools 


In 130 districts having first-class high schools. . 
In 56 districts having secund-class high schools 
In 86 districts having third-class high schools 
In 259 district!! having unclassified high schools 


75.8 
Sl.l 
63.0 

T0.5 


2*.9 
38.9 
38.0 
29.5 


In explanation of the table the Report saya : 

" Although the districts having second- and third-class 
high schools expend upon them a much larger per cent of the 
revennes of their cities than do the first-class high schools, 
yet they are unable to reach first rank. These towns cannot 
spend more money on their high schools without lessening 
the efficiency of the elementary work, which should not be 
done. The same condition prevails in the districts having 
unclassified high schools. There are over four hundred of 
the second- and third-class and unclassified high schools. 
Forty-eight of the fifty-six districts maintaining second- 
class high schools are now levying the constitutional limit 
for school purposes; sixty-four of the eighty-six districts 
maintaining third-class high schools are also levying the 
limit; and 150 of the two hundred and sixty-eight districts 
having unclassified high schools are levying the limit. 

" Thus a total of 262 districts are doing all that they can 
under our present laws and constitution. Occasionally one 

* 64th Stuiouri Report of Public School*, ISIS, pages 291, 223. 
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of these hard-pressed districts ignores constitutional and 
statutory limits and levies illegal tax rotes in order to main- 
tain its school. The boys and girls of these 262 towns are 
as worthy of high school training as the boys and girls of 
wealthier communities. They are certainly as deserving as 
the boys and girls of other states." 

Two reasons are then pointed out why the state 
should come to the assistance of these communities: 
(1) Communities that maintain high schools of a grade 
lower than first furnish the secondary school training 
to the majority of country boys and girls, who, as a 
consequence, are deprived of the best sort of high 
school facilities; (2) the state did not realize the need 
for secondary education when the present constitu- 
tional tax limits were set. 

Data given in a recent Idaho Report emphasize the 
need of a better distribution of the burden for school 
support. The following table shows some striking 
differences in valuations of districts maintaining high 
schools : 

Table T: 








Average 


Highest 


>_ 


Pour-yea r schools — 

With over 20 teachers (1 ) 

With 7 to 90 teachers (13).. 

With 4 to 6 teachers (21).... 

With 3 teachers or less (25). 
Three-year schools (1*) 


$25,992,678 
4,167,467 
1,450,839 
784,986 
557,304 
518,190 
447,551 
1,484,046 


88331,890 

K,r38/na 

2,377,245 
1,377,529 
1,051,879 
1,012,27!) 
25,992,«7(i 


$3,200,000 
432,255 
227,863 
164,147 
239,646 
130,273 
130,273 


One-year schools (17) 

All schools reported ( 102) 



t lit Biennial Report of State Board of Education. Idaho, 1913- 
14, page 42. 

[«91 
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Continuing, the same section of the Report says: 
" Another comparison may be made, that is of districts 
with less than $500,000 valuation ; of such districts the fol- 
lowing number support high schools : 

Four-year schools 11 

Three-yeur schools 7 

Two-year schools I 

One-year schools 11 

Total 36 

Yet many districts with more than this valuation maintain 
no high school work ; for example, in Canyon County, 5 ; in 
Bannock County, 6; in Bear Lake, 4; in Clearwater, 10. 
This is another example of the failure of the present sys- 
tem to distribute the burden of school support properly. 
This can be remedied largely by larger county and state 
school support" 

IB, EXPLANATION OF TEHMS 
The term " special state aid for high schools " is 
used ordinarily to refer to any aid given by the state 
specifically for high school purposes. The term 
"special" indicates that this aid is differentiated from 
those general or regular state school funds raised by 
the state for general school purposes. The term " for 
high schools " is, of course, to distinguish this assist- 
ance from the special aid granted in some states for 
elementary schools. 

According to current usage, special state aid for 
high schools may mean any or all of four different 
kinds of aid: that granted for (1) general high school 
purposes; (2) high school libraries and laboratories; 
(3) the extension of free high school privileges to 
pupils not residing in a high school district; (4) such 
special high school courses as agriculture, normal 
training and manual training. Now, it is evident that 

[80] 
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each of these four forms of aid has a very different 
purpose, so that the bare statement that a state has 
special state aid for high schools may be misleading. 

In view, then, of the various meanings that may be 
given to the term, it is desirable that some differentia- 
tion be made. The simplest method that will make the 
distinctions clear will be the best. This study will, 
therefore, differentiate the terms on the basis of the 
purpose for which the aid is given. " Special state aid 
for general high school purposes " or merely " special 
state aid for high schools " will refer to the first type 
of aid — that given for general high school purposes. 
' Special state aid for high school libraries and labora- 
tories," " for normal training in high schools," " for 
free high school tuition," " for agricultural courses," 
etc., will refer each to the kind of aid used for the 
purpose expressed. 

C. STATOB OF THIS METHOD 

Up to the end of the legislative sessions of 1915 and 
1916, 23 states had adopted laws for special stAte aid 
for general high school purposes. The more impor- 
tant features of these laws are given in the following 
brief statements: 

Alabama $3000 for each county high school when 

certain conditions in regard to building, 
grounds, and equipment are met. 1 
California $15 is levied for each high school pupil 

in average daily attendance. Two 
thirds of the total revenue for the stale 
is distributed on the basis of average 
daily attendance. The other one third 
is divided equally among the approved 
* Gmtrat School Lava of A labama, 1915, section 1663. 
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high schools of the atate. This latter 
basis gave about $871 to each school in 
1911.* 

Idaho S per cent of the entire state and county 

school fund, or as much of this as is 
needed, is set aside for rural high 
schools, not more than $200 being given 
for each teacher in such high schools. 1 

Louisiana $50,000 appropriated for 1916-17 to be 

apportioned equally among the approved 
high schools." 

Maine Two thirds of the amount spent for in- 

struction, but not over $500 to each 
school. No high school is to be aided 
unless the appropriation and expend:- 
ture of the town for such school " has 
been exclusive of the amounts required 
by law for common school purposes."* 

Maryland To each high school of the first grade 

$600 for the principal, $300 for each of 
the first three assistants in the high 
school, $400 for each of two special 
teachers giving at least two fifths of 
their time to the high school, and $100 
for each additional grade teacher, but 
not more than $2500 in all. To each 
school of the second class, $600 for the 
principal, $400 for one assistant in the 

•hool Law of California, 1915, lectioni 1760-1763. The 
amount per school is estimated from datn Riven on pages 9 and 
42 Of California IJiannial School Report, 1913-14. 

School Lnwt of Idaho, 19IS, section 67. 

Ptiblie School Lawa of Louiniann . 1916, page 140, and R»- 
qvaremenli for Slate Approval of Louiiiana High School*, 1918, 

Lam of Main* Relating to Public Schooli, 1915, sections 72, 

74. 
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high school, $400 for an instructor of 
special subjects.* 

$500 for each town of less than 500 fam- 
ilies maintaining an approved high 
school, providing that the average valu- 
ation per pupil of the town is not above 
the average for the state.' 
$1800 for each approved high school; 
$250 for each high school teacher in s 
graded school. " Districts whose tax 
levy for maintenance of schools exceeds 
20 mills in any year may receive in ad- 
dition to other aid one third of the 
amount raised in excess of that received 
from the 20-milI levy, with a maximum 
of $2500 to eacli high school . . ." I0 
$800 to high schools in districts with a 
valuation under $300,000; $600 if valu- 
ation is $300,000 and less than $400,- 
000; $400 if valuation is $400,000 and 
less than $600,000; $200 if valuation is 
$600,000 or more ; but no school is to be 
aided unless it is levying the maximum 
rate for maintenance (100 cents) pro- 
vided by law. No school may receive 
more than half the amount of teachers* 
salaries the previous year, and a school 
receiving any other form of special high 
school aid may not receive any from this 
fund. Amount for this purpose cannot 
be over 5 per cent of total school fund. 1 ' 

» Public School La-ws of Maryland, 1916, section 198. 

• Reviled Lawt Relating to Public Inttrticfiim of MaiiachtuMl, 
1915, pages IT, IB, 

io Lawt of Minneiota Relating to the Public School Syitem, 
1915, sections 190, 191, 196. 

'i Rtviied School Lawt of IMiiovri, 1913, pages 94-96. 
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Neiv Jersey $600 for each supervising principal or 

city superintendent of schools; $500 for 
each assistant supervisor and assistant 
superintendent; $400 for each teacher 
in a four-year school; $800 for each 
teacher in a three-year school; $200 for 
each teacher in a high school depart- 
ment of less than three years; $80 for 
each temporary teacher employed for at 
least four months. The remainder of 
the school fund to be distributed to the 
different districts on the basis of total 
days' attendance of pupils. 1 * 
$100 for each high school, and, after 
appropriations are made for books and 
apparatus and tuition, the remainder of 
the " Literature Fund " is distributed 
on the basis of attendance. 18 



for each high school, dis- 
tributed according to: (1) average daily 
attendance over 20; (S) number of full- 
time teachers employed; (3) grade and 
character of work done. Local commun- 
ity and county must each contribute an 
amount equal to that granted by state. 
Except in certain cases towns with 
over 1200 population are not aided. 14 
North Dakota $800 for each four-year, $500 for each 

three-year, $300 for each two-year high 
school ; $200 for each school doing one 
year of high school work where two or 
more teachers are employed. 15 

" New Jersey School Law, 1914, section 223. 

is Education Law of New York, 1914, paragraph 493. 

™ Public School Law of North Carolina, 1915, pages 50-53. 

" General School Lares of North Dakota, 1915, section 1*33. 

[34] 
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A sum not exceeding $800 for each first- 
class, $600 for each second-class, and 
$400 for each third-class high school. 1 * 
$25 for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance for the first 25 pupils; $15 for 
each pupil in average daily attendance 
for the second 25 pupils." 
Districts having at least two high school 
teachers, an enrollment of not less than 
25 high school pupils, and levying a 
special tax of not less than 4 mills are 
entitled to assistance. Not more than 
$500 may be given a high school with 
two teachers, not more than $600 to one 
with three teachers, not more than $?00 
to one with four or more teachers. Ad- 
ditional appropriations may be made for 
the attendance of high school pupils 
from outside the high school territory 
and for meritorious work in agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic science." 
County high schools are assisted in pro- 
portion to the amount of money received 
from other sources and expended an- 
nually for the payment of teachers' sal- 
aries and incidentals, but not more than 
one third of the amount received from 
other sources and expended for main- 
tenance. No county may receive more 
than one fiftieth of the whole amount. 
If money remains in the high school 
fund after the maximum allowed each 



"School Ltrwi of Pennti/lvania, 1915, section 1713. 

n Law o{ Rhodt Itlantl RrUtttntj to Education, 1910, pages 9T, 

H Oinrral School Late of South Carolina, 1916, section V*>\4&- 
Lfli 
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school has been distributed, high schools 
may receive additional aid for industrial 
work. If a county levies the maximum 
tax allowed by law, and is unable to 
raise $2000, enough may be given by the 
state to insure a fund of $2000." 
Utah State high school tax of two tenths of 1 

mill distributed according to attend- 

Vermont Towns having a grand list of $5000 or 

less receive $20 per pupil per school 
year; more than $5000 and not more 
than $7000, $15 per pupil; $7000 and 
not more than $10,000, $10 per pupil; 
more than $10,000 and not more than 
$15,000, $5; more than $15,000, no re- 
bate." 

Virginia $250-$400 for each high school, accord- 

ing to the amount raised from local 
sources. 12 

Waikington $100 for each grade above the grammar 

grades having an average daily attend- 
ance of at least four pupils, and one and 
one half times the apportionment per 
pupil from regular school funds. 23 

Wett Virginia $800 for each first-class, $600 for each 

second-class, $400 for each third-class 
high school." 

" Public School Law of Tennetiee, 191$, pages 72-7*. 

"0 School Law of Utah, 1915, pages 41-44. 

a" Vermont School Lawt, 1916, page 42. The term " grand list " 
means 1 per cent of the entire property list, plus a poll list of S3 
per poll. 

» Virginia School Lrmi, 1915, section 94. 

as Cod* of Public Instruction of Wathington, 1913, sections 24B, 
MS, 






t* School Law of Weit Virgin 
[36] 
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One half cost of instruction, over and 
above the amount required by law to be 
expended for common school purposes, 
not to exceed $500 to a district high 
school; $900 to a town or union high 
school with a principal and one assist- 
ant; $1200 to a town or union high 
school with a principal and two assist- 
ants; $1500 to a town or union high 
school with a principal and three or 
High schools of the 
state, not exceeding 15 in number, may 
establish winter terms equal in length to 
one half the length of the regular course. 
Two thirds of the salaries for this teach- 
ing is paid by the state from a special 
appropriation made for that purpose." 

A GENERAL EVALUATION 

Special state aid for general high school purposes 
has unquestionably done much to extend and improve 
the facilities for secondary school training in those 
states where it has been employed. This opinion has 
been expressed time and again by those officials in a 
position to know. 27 When, however, we attempt to 
show in quantitative terms the extent to which develop- 

" Lowe of Wueontin IMaling to Common School*, 1916, section 
496. 

*■ Ibid., section 40* a. 

« See for example. Biennial Report of Stat* Superintendent of 
Schooli, Witt Virginia, 191S-14, pope 12; Sid Biennial Report of 
State Superintendent of Public Imtruetion, Arkantae, 1911-13, 

I pages 10S-110; Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Imtruetion, Louiiiana, 1909-11, page 54; 44th Annual Report 
of State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina, 191g, page 
94j Annual Report, yens York Education Department, 1916, pages 
M7-S49. According to one author the discontinuance of high 
school aid in Maine for one year, ISJ9, led to a discontinuance of 
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ment has been due to state aid, we find it almost im- 
possible to do so. High schools have increased in 
number in every state at a remarkable rate, and the 
quality of the work everywhere has been so greatly im- 
proved that it is difficult to determine just how much 
of this development has been due to state aid and how 
much to the insistence of the people on a better grade 
of secondary school. 

More than either of the methods already presented, 
the plan of supporting secondary education by local 
and general school funds supplemented by special state 
aid for general school purposes has made the state 
realize the desirability and the necessity of extending 
high school privileges. When the locality is com- 
pelled to bear the whole burden of the high school while 
assistance is given by the state for elementary educa- 
tion, the entire state is led to feel that a high school 
education is more or less of a luxury, with the result 
that it will, in general, be provided only by those com- 
munities that can do so without much sacrifice. Much 
the same can be said of the method of permitting the 
use of a part of the general state funds for high school 
purposes. In either case this high school training is 
furnished only by an unusual effort on the part of the 
locality in raising the funds, or by making a poorer 
elementary school through diverting funds from it to 
the high school. But, when the state adopts the policy 
of setting aside a certain part of the state revenue for 
the development of high schools, then the people of the 
state are made to realize that a high school education 
is desirable, and by a proper emphasis of this policy 

nearly every hi|fh school that hid been established in the rural 
commnnities. See Jones, State Aid to Secondary School*, page 
109. 
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they may be made to realize that such an education is 
necetsary. 

Another advantage in this method is that it has 
, tended to increase the effort of the state for school 
purposes. When special state aid for general high 
school purposes has been adopted, it has generally 
been in addition to, and not at the expense of, the gen- 
eral state school funds. That is, whatever amount is 
appropriated for high schools is taken from the general 
revenues of the state and not from those revenues that 
make the general state school funds. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions to this which will be discussed in 
a later chapter. 

Again, this method, better than either of the others, 
enables the state to set definite minimum standards for 

» schools. That a few states have developed fairly defi- 
nite standards without this method of support, or that 
a few states using it have not developed such standards, 
does not disprove the general truth of the statement. 
In states where the feeling is strong for local control 
of education it might be disputed whether a state which 
did not provide, as a state, for its schools would have 
a legal right to require those schools to reach a mini- 
mum standard. Even had it the legal right to do so, 
it might be impossible for the state to enforce such 
standards. As will be shown in Chapter VI, the state 
requirements for receiving aid from the general school 
fund have been so low that little has been accomplished 
in the matter of setting standards, and it is doubtful 
if the states could now retrieve the fault by means of 
the regular state school funds as they are now ap- 
portioned. When, however, the state adopts a new 
form of financial assistance, such as special state aid 

I for general high school purposes, especwlYg iX. "Cost »*- 
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sistance be large, definite standards can easily be set. 
A state giving such aid or contemplating doing so 
should recognize that the earlier the setting of such 
standards is begun the less difficulty will it encounter 
in public opinion. 

Not only will special state aid for general high 
school purposes aid in developing high school stand- 
^ aids, but it will react to the standardizing of elemen- 
tary education. In order that the high school may 
reach a required standard, it must be based upon a 
standard elementary school. Hence, the standardiz- 
ing of the high school has naturally led, in many 
states, to a more or less definite standardizing of the 
elementary school. 



[40] 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Special State Aid fok General High School 
Purposes (Continued) 

SOME of the states that first adopted a form of 
special state assistance for general high school 
purposes apparently had in mind the desirability of 
aiding different communities according to their edu- 
cational needs. 1 Thus, the first high school did law 
in Maine^l873, made much the same provision which is 
now in existence, that a town maintaining a high school 
" shall be entitled to receive from the state one half the 
amount actually expended for instruction in said 
school, not however exceeding $500 from the state to 
any one town; provided, that no town shall be entitled 
to such state aid unless the appropriation and expendi- 
ture for such school on the part of said town has been 
exclusive of the amounts required by law to be ex- 
pended for common purposes." a A somewhat similar 
law was passed in Wisconsin in 187S. 3 Early in the 
nineteenth century Massachusetts required towns hav- 
ing a population of 500 families or householders to 
provide secondary school privileges, a law which has 
in general been in force since that time. 4 In 1895 
towns were permitted to vote money for the payment 
of the tuition of high school pupils in academies, and 
the state agreed to reimburse towns of less than $500,- 
000 valuation for all amounts expended by them for 

i This term means the relative, not the actual, needs of the com- 
munity. See page 143. 

» Lame of Main*, 1873, Chapter IB*. 

» Lame of Wiiconein, 1875, Chapter 333. 

• Jones, David Hlivs, State Aid to Seoondary Sehoolt, pages 
113-114; T3. This law followed a similar one dating back to 1647. 
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tuition in and transportation to approved high schools. 
In 1902 a town having a per-pupil valuation not higher 
than the per-pupil valuation for the entire state was 
entitled to $300 a year to assist in maintaining an 
accredited high school. More detailed provision was 
also made for granting state assistance for the pay- 
ment of tuition on the basis of the valuation of the 
community. 

Other states seem not to have seen so clearly the 
desirability of aiding according to need. In 1878 
Minnesota gave each approved high school $400. B 
North Dakota, in 1899, gave $175 to each four-year, 
$140 to each three-year, and $100 to each two-year 
high school. 8 In 1895 Pennsylvania gave $800, $600, 
and $400 to each of three classes of high schools main- 
tained by joint districts, townships, or joint town- 
ships, 7 In the cases of North Dakota and Pennsyl- 
vania some recognition of educational need was made, 
since first-class echools were given more than schools 
of lower classes, but none of the three states had a 
requirement concerning the effort a community must 
make before receiving this assistance. 

Twenty-three states now (1916) have special state 
aid for general high school purposes. In these states 
various degrees of attention have been given to the 
problem of assisting according to educational need, 
and, where serious attention has been given to it, va- 
rious methods have been employed in attempting to solve 
the problem. It will, therefore, be worth while to eval- 
uate, by as objective and accurate standards as can be 

s Jones, pages 133-134. 

«8tk Annual Report of Inspector of High School; 1915, page 

is. 

I Snyder, Edwin R„ The Legal Statu* of Rural High School* i* 

the United State*, page 58. 
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devised at this time, the different types of method now 
used. 

So far as possible the specific provisions found in 
different types of laws will also be evaluated. In this 
chapter, only those specific provisions will be con- 
sidered that bear upon the question of the equalization 
of educational burdens, leaving to later chapters the 
discussion of the effect of types of laws and of specific 
provisions of those laws upon the development of an 
effective secondary school system in a state. 

A. THE FIRST STEP IN EQUALIZATION 

If a state wishes to make certain that the small sum 
which it feels able to set aside for high school purposes 
is used to the best advantage in aiding communities, 
that state must first determine the basis upon which 
it will make the distinction between schools that it 
should aid and those it should not aid. Five ways are 
now employed for making this distinction: (1) The 
v , 500-family basis; (8) the population basis; (8) the 
grand-list basis; (4) the average-valuation-per-pupil 
basis; (S) the tax-rate basis. 

1. The 500-Family Basis 
This method has, with the exception of a few years, 
been employed in Massachusetts since 1827 — three 
quarters of a century before special high school aid 
was granted — for the purpose of determining the 
towns that must maintain secondary schools. In 
modified form the law dates back as early as 1647. 8 
The present law requires each town of 500 or more 

r a brief statement of the history of this law see Rtport of 
Board of Education of Manachiuetti, 1S97S, pages 366-368. 
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families or householders to maintain a four-year high 
school without special assistance from the state." 

Does the 500-famiIy basis permit many towns not in 
need of assistance, compared with all towns in the 
state, to receive aid? In 1918-14, 47 towns received 
state aid. In that year the rate raised by local tax- 
ation on the total state valuation and expended for the 
support of public schools was $4.54 per $1000. 10 Of 
the 47 towns receiving aid all but 3, Lunenburg 
($4.48), Medfield ($2.96), and Tisbury ($3.86), had 
a rate higher than the state rate " and should there- 
fore be entitled to assistance. One must conclude, 
therefore, that the law worked fairly well in Massachu- 
setts in 1918-14 so far as it concerned the aiding only 
of towns relatively in need. 

Does the law exclude many towns relatively in need 
of assistance? Of the 47 towns receiving aid none had, 
in 1918-14, over 6V 2 teachers; all but 5 had between 2 
and 4 teachers. 12 There were, in the same year, 28 
towns of 500 or more families having from 2 to 4 
teachers. Of these 28 towns only 2, Marshfield 
($8.58) and Duxbury ($2.65), had a rate below the 
state rate of $4.54, 13 a situation which indicates that 
the 500-family basis did eliminate many towns that 
^■were entitled to assistance. Table 8 is of interest i 
this connection. 

» Rfviifd Lawn Relating to Public Initrvction, Mauachutttti, 
1915, page 15, 

io7S(ft Annual Report of Board of Education, Maitachva 
1913-14, page 154. 

« Ibid., pages 1*8; dx-cxii. . 

is Ibid., pages xviii-xdx. A part-time teacher is arbitrf 
counted as a half-time teacher. 

13 Ibid., pages xxxviii-xcvii ; cix-exli. 
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The parallel columns give information concerning 
towns receiving assistance and towns not receiving as- 
sistance because thej had over 500 families. The 
towns are arouDed into those having- 2 teachers. 8 



towns are grouped into those having 2 teachers, 8 
teachers, and 4 teachers, so that the comparison may 
be as accurate as possible. Except in the 4-teacher 
group one fails to see why those in the first column 
were any more entitled to aid than those in the second 
column. This is true whether one compares costs and 
rates in individual schools or the averages for the dif- 
ferent groups. Probably it would be true that, as 
the comparison of schools with a larger number of 
teachers is continued, those having over 500 families 
would be found to be in less need of state assistance. 

Though the available facts show that the 500-fam- 
ily method does not permit many towns to receive aid 
that are not entitled to it, the fact that there are so 
many excluded by this law that are entitled to it would 
indicate that the method is not a completely satisfac- 
tory one. An analysis of the 500-famiIy basis of elim- 
inating schools fails to reveal any reason for believing 
that it should work with justice in any except a very 
general way. The notion leading to the enactment of 
the law probably was that a town with 500 families, 
being larger than many towns in the state, should have 
more wealth with which to maintain a secondary school. 
In general it is true that the cities have the most wealth 
and the finest schools in the state, and yet levy rates 
for schools that are comparatively low. 18 Boston, for 
instance, found it necessary in 1912-18 to levy a rate 
of only $3.45 to maintain its splendid school system. 

in Examine the tax rates for cities given in the Massachusetts 
report cited, page cxv, and compare these rates with those of 
towns given in the following pages. 
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It does not follow, however, that one can select an arbi- 
trary number of families and expect this to be a correct 
indes of the educational needs of a community. Es- 
pecially does this become true as conditions demand 
more and more a refinement of methods for determining 
need. 

2. The Population Bans 

This method is similar to the family basis, except 
iat here every person is counted instead of counting 
only the number of families. North Carolina does not 
permit towns of more than 1200* inhabitants to benefit 
by the high school aid act unless the high school in 
such a town has been selected by the County Board of 
Education to provide free tuition to pupils of high 
school age and to public teachers of the county, and 
unless such arrangement has been approved by the 
State Board of Education. 18 In 1913-14 there were 
82 high schools excluded on the basis of population; 
6 others would have been excluded except that they 
were affording free tuition to the counties in which they 
are located. There were 209 rural high schools receiv- 
ing aid. 17 Until 1916 the South Carolina high school 
aid law set the population limit for towns receiving 
assistance at 2500. 18 In addition to this a special tax 
of at least 2 mills had to be levied. Now there is no 
population restriction, and a special tax of at least 4 
mills must be levied. 19 

Although there are no data available by which the 

'» Public School Law of North Carolina. 1915, page ST, section 6. 

»ii 7th Annual Report of State Iniptctar of High School*, 1314, 
pages «^8, 49, 53, .53. 
isQtntral School Laic of Sovth Carolina. 191S, section 1335. 
I'Oentral School Law of South Carolina, 1916, sections IBISa- 
1B18J. 
[471 
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effectiveness of the population basis in eliminating 
towns not in relative need may be measured, it is likely 
that the results are not much more fair than they have 
been shown to be in Massachusetts under the 500-fam- 
ily basis. The number of people is no real indes of 
the school costs in a community or of the ability of 
the community to pay those costs. 80 

3. The Grand-List Bant 

This is employed in Vermont. Under this law, which 
was adopted in 1915, towns with a grand list of more 
than $13,000 receive no aid from the state, while towns 
with a smaller grand list receive assistance according 
to the size of the grand list. This grand list, being 1 
per cent of the entire property list plus a poll list of 
$2.00 per poll, is virtually the property valuation of a 
community. In 1915, 25 of the 285 towns had a grand 
list over $15,000." 

Obviously the property valuation of a town would, 
- in general, be a more reliable index of the needs of that 
town for high school purposes than would be its popu- 
lation or the number of its families. But, while the 
valuation gives us a definite notion of the ability of a 
community to maintain schools, it gives no idea of what 
it costs to maintain minimum standard schools. That 
the cost of these schools might legitimately differ in 

so In his 1909-10 report, pages 21-23, the high school inspector 
of South Carolina arraigned moat severely the population limit 
He presents a table showing that. In IS towns studied, $80,917.64 
or 41 per cent of the 3-mill constitutional levy went to support 
school* outskle these towns, end yet the communities could not 
share in the high school appropriation merely because the] 
population of more than 2500. 

ai Vermont School Beport, 1915, pages 218, 2S2, 286, 320, 359, 
382, 413, 438, 470, 504, 543, 580, 614. 
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different places when all are held to the same standard 
will be conceded; that the cost does actually differ 
under present conditions may be seen by turning to 
page 81 and comparing the costs in Missouri communi- 
ties having approximately the same valuation. 

4. The Valuation-per-PupU Basis 
This method, used in Massachusetts in connection 
with the 500-family basis, is a fourth basis employed 
for eliminating towns not in relative need. By this 
law all towns of less than 500 families with a valuation 
per pupil above that of the average for the state 
($8841 in 1913-14) are excluded from sharing in the 
special aid for high schools. 

In 1913-14 there were IS such towns. Of these 
only 1, Brewster ($4.74), had a rate above the state 
rate. In general the rates for these towns are low, 
the average being $3.22, the lowest $1.03, and the high- 
est $4.74. 2 ' All these towns, with one exception, main- 
tain standard high schools, as judged by the require- 
ments for teachers adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in 1915 for high schools in towns belonging to 
superin tendency unions. It would appear, then, that 
elimination on this basis worked with considerable jus- 
tice in Massachusetts in 1913-14, so far as it con- 
cerned refusing aid to towns of less than 500 families 
having a lower rate than the state average. 

It is of interest to know how the valuation-per-pupil 
basis would work if there were no 500-family restric- 
tion in Massachusetts. Of the 23 towns of more than 
500 families having from 2 to 4 teachers, we find that 
1913-14 only 3 had a per-pupil valuation above 

<?8tk Annual Rtport of Board of Education, Matiarhuittti, 
1913-14, Pag" 155; cix-cxll. 
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the state average,— Mar shfield ($11,815), Wayland 
($9091), and Duxbury ($16,518). The per-pupil 
valuations of the other 20 towns ranged as follows : 
$2000-$2999, 1; $3000-$S999, 5; $4000-$4999, 7; 
$5000 $5999, 5; $6000-$6999, l. M These figures in- 
dicate that many of the towns shown on page 45 to be 
relatively in need of assistance would not have been ex- 
cluded on the per-pupil-valuation basis as they were 
on the 500-famiIy basis. Of the 47 towns receiving 
state aid all have, of course, a per-pupil valuation be- 
low that of the state average, and, since it was shown 
on page 44 that most of these were relatively in need 
of assistance, the per-pupil-valuation basis would work 
as well with them as would the 500-family basis. If 
we compare the rates and the per-pupil valuations of 
the 33 cities, the 70 towns with more than 5000 popu- 
lation, and the 250 towns with less than 5000 popula- 
tion for the year 1912-13, a year for which the per- 
pupil valuations are given, we get the table shown on 
the opposite page." 

If the results of this table are combined, we find that 
in about 88 per cent of the cases a per-pupil valuation 
above the state average means a rate below the state rate 
or that a per-pupil valuation below the state average 
means a rate above the state rate; while in only about 
12 per cent of the cases does a per-pupil valuation 
above the state average mean a rate above the state 
rate or a per-pupil valuation below the state average 
mean a rate below the state rate. This, in short, 
means that while the per-pupil valuation is not an ab- 
as Ibid., pages xxxvlii-xcvii. The per-pupil valuations are < 
puted from the average membership ami valuation data give 
these tahles. 

2* Ibid,, pages cxiv-cxlix. 
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I. 33 cities 

A. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate below 

B. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate above 


6 
2 
95 



Percentage 
of the 33' 

Cities 

18J 


C. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rate above 




D. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rate below 








II, 70 Towns of over 5000 population 

A. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate below 
the state rate 

B. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate above 
the state rate 

C. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rale above 


7 

59 
3 


Percentage 
of the 10 

towns 

10.0 
1.4 


D. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rate below 


4.3 


HI. 350 towns of less than 500 population 

A. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate below 


44 

4 

148 

53 

1 


Percentage 
of the 950 


B. Having a per-pupil valuation above 
the state average and a rate above 




C. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rate above 

D. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state average and a rate below 


59.3 


E. Having a per-pupil valuation below 
the state averap; and a rate the 
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solute indication of whether a town should or should 
not be eliminated from participation in state aid, in 
88 cases out of 100 it is a correct index in Massachu- 
setts. In fact, it would appear from the data con- 
cerning rates and per-pupil valuations in towns of 
more than 500 families having from 2 to 4 teachers 
that elimination from state aid would be much fairer 
if the 500-family limit did not exist in Massachusetts 
and the elimination were made entirely on the basis of 
the valuation per pupil. 

If we remember that the two fundamental factors 
in estimating the relative need of a community are (1) 
■ the cost of maintaining minimum standard schools and 
(2) the wealth against which this cost is to be assessed, 
we can understand why the per-pupil valuation is a 
more reliable index of need than any of the three 
methods previously discussed. ]he per-pupil valua- 
tion gives some indication of the wealth back of each 
pupil, thus taking into account something of both the 
fundamental factors in determining need. On the 
other hand, neither the 500-family basis nor the popu- 
lation basis gives any reliable indication of the wealth 
in the community or of the cost of maintaining mini- 
mum standard schools. The grand-list basis gives an 
index of the wealth of the community but not of the 
cost of maintaining minimum standard schools. 

5. The Tax-Rate Basis 

This method is employed in 5 states, though in some 
of these the law has no practical effect. In Ma ine the 
law states that " no town shall receive state aid for the 
maintenance of a free high school unless its appro- 
priation and expenditure for such school has been ex- 
clusive of the amounts required by law for common 

[5S] 
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school purposes." a5 The Wisconsin law says that 
districts maintaining high schools " shall be entitled to 
receive from the general fund of the state annually one 
half of the amount actually expended for instruction 
in its high school during such year over and above the 
amount required by law to be expended for common 
school purposes . . , naa The South Carolina high 
school statute of 1907 provided that " no aid shall be 
given any high school unless the district or districts 
composing the high school territory are levying or shall 
levy as much as 9, mills special tax, which may be levied 
as either a common school or a high school tax." aT 
In 1916 the rate was raised to ± mills; this tax is in 
addition to' the required county tax of 3 mills. The 
Missouri h,igh school law of 1913 requires that before 
receiving aid a district must show that it has levied 
for school purposes (teachers and incidental expenses) 
the maximum levy provided by law. 88 In North Car- 
olina it is specified that the local committee of each 
public high school receiving state aid " shall appor- 
tion out of the local school fund raised by special tax, 
or shall raise by private donation or otherwise, at least 
as much as the State Board of Education apportions 
to said high school . . ." S9 It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the new Massachusetts statute for 
aiding communities for high school transportation is 
based upon the tax rate levied for school purposes. 
While this method of determining the high schools 
t are not relatively in need of assistance is called 

Law* of Vaina lighting to Public School*, ISIS, section TS. 
Law* of Witconim Relating to Common School*. 1915, section 

4» (1). 

« General School Law of South Carolina, 191t, section 1831. 
is R»vi**d School Law* of Mtiiouri, 1913, page 94. 
m Public School Lam of North Carolina, 1916, page St. 
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the " tax rate " method, a uniform and definite ta: 
I rate for this purpose is not always set. Thus, 
Maine the requirement is that each town must rais 
and expend annually for the support of common 
schools not less than 80 cents for each inhabitant. 3 ' 
The rate necessary to raise this amount will necessarily 
differ in different communities. In North Carolina the 
rate that must be levied cannot be definitely stated, 
since it will depend upon both the amount given by the 
state and the property valuation of the high school 
district. In Missouri, however, the rate is definitely 
known and is uniform throughout the state. Tin 
same is true for South Carolina. 

To what extent do these different laws actually in- 
dicate the communities of a state not in need, compar- 
atively speaking, of state aid for high schools? In 
North Carolina there are no available facts upon whirf 
to base an evaluation of this phase of the law. Ir 
South Carolina, in 1915, 76 per cent of the district! 
of the state, according to information from the stat« 
department, levied a special tax ranging from 1 mil] 
to 16 mills. The fact that in 1916 the rate that i 
high school district must levy to receive Btate aid was 
raised from 2 mills to 4 mills would indicate that the 
former rate had ceased to be a real test of need. In 
Maine, the requirement has in most communities vir- 
tually ceased to be effective, since, according to the 
state department, " the average for the state would 
show that the rate actually levied for common school 
purposes (.0026 in 1916) is much higher than that re- 
quired by law." According to information from the 
Wisconsin state department the requirement " is su- 
perfluous and has no effect on the state aid for high 
ao Laws of Maine Relating to Public SchooU, 1915, section 16. 
[51] 



I schools." Missouri requires the levying of the maxi- 
mum rate (100 cents on the $100) provided by law (for 
teachers and incidentals), with the result that only 
those communities can receive assistance that are doing 
all that the law will permit in the support of schools. 
The Massachusetts transportation law excludes towns 
that have a tax rate for schools of less than $1 per 
thousand of valuation. The state tax rate in 1918 was 
$1.54 per thousand, this rate being the percentage of 
the total state valuation raised by local taxation for 
the support of public schools. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Massachusetts law aims to set as the rate re- 

» quired before aid for transportation may be given by 
the state, a rate that approximates that actually re- 
quired for maintaining schools. 
B. THE SECOND STEP IN EQUALIZATION 
After it has been determined what communities are 
not in need of high school assistance, relatively speak- 
ing, the next step is to adopt some measure for deter-/ 
mining to what extent those needing help should be as- 
sisted. The many methods now employed for this pur- 
pose may be classified under eleven general types: (1) 
a definite or proportional sum to each high school meet- 
ing the conditions of the state law; (g) the amount 
'u mi shed by the local community; (3) the classifica- 
tion of the high school; (4>) the attendance; (S) the 
attendance and the school ; (6) the number of teachers; 
(7) the number of teachers and the attendance; (8) 
the cost of high school instruction; (9) the property 

I valuation of the community; (10) the property valua- 
tion and the attendance; (11) a combination of va- 
rious factors. 
The very fact that we have so many different 
[55] 
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methods of measuring the amount of aid that should be 
given to a school is proof that the desirability of hav- 
ing such a measure is conceded. The remainder of this 
chapter will attempt to compare, so far as is possible 
with data now available, the results of these general 
types and of certain important phases of these types. 

1. A Certain Amount to Each High School Meeting 
the Conditions Set by the State 

This is the method of distribution employed by three 
states. Alabama grants $3000 to each county high 
school which has a suitable site of at least five acres 
of land and a properly equipped building costing at 
least $5000. 31 In Louisiana the annual appropria- 
tion for high schools is divided equally among the ap- 
proved schools of the state. Massachusetts, after 
eliminating certain towns as described in the first part 
of this chapter, allows $500 to each town maintaining 
a four-year high school which employs at least two 
teachers. Any high school maintained by a town re- 
quired to belong to a superintendency union must meet 
the standards approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

This method of assistance does not recognize the 
differences in the ability of communities to maintain 
minimum standard high schools, since the same amount 
is granted to each. Table 10, giving facts concerning 
towns in Massachusetts having three high school 
teachers each, illustrates this. 32 

»i For the citations of the state aid laws mentioned in this 
chapter see the footnotes for each state in Chapter III, 

3 - It is interesting to note in this connection that the high 
school inspector of Massachusetts has proposed a new aid law of 
which the following are the essential features: (1) Eliminate 
towns of 500 or more families and those having an average valua- 
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2. Tfo Amount Raised by tlie Local Community 
The amount raised by the local community, within 
certain limits, is the basis for aid in Virginia. The 
state duplicates the amount between $250 and $400 , 
raised by the district. The North Carolina law for- 
merly granted from $250 to $500, depending upon the 
amount furnished from local sources. 34 In 1915 an- 
other basis of distribution was adopted, although it 

tion per pupil over the average for the state; (2) eliminate 
towns having a school tax rate of $4 per $1000 valuation or less; 
(3) aid other towns as follows; (a) when the school rate is more 
than $4 but not more than 85, 30% of the net expenditure for high 
school instructors; (b) when the rate is more than $5 but not 
more than $6, 40%; (c) when the rate is more than $fi, 50%; (4) 
but the aid shall not exceed " the product of $40 by the average 
number, not exceeding 35 pupils over fourteen years pf age, resi- 
dent In the town and members of that high school, for that school 
year, increased by the sum obtained by multiplying $20 by the 
excess, if any, in the average membership of such pupils, over 35 
but not over 75.™ It is readily seen that such a law considers 
bpth needs and abilities of different communities. 

» Data from 78th Annual Rtpart of Board of Education, Maita- 
rkutetlt, 1913-lf, pages 154, xxxviii-lxxvii, cix-cxii. 

a* Public School Law of North Carolina, 1913, page 96. 
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was still required that the local committee apportion 
from the local school funds raised by special tax or 
by donation an amount at least equal to that given by 
the state, and that the county board apportion at least 
an equal amount from the general county fund. The 
state may not give less than $300 or more than $60O. aB 
Such a law as that in Virginia tends to encourage 
high schools in small communities and, by setting a 
maximum amount that may he given to any school, 
makes certain that the bulk of the state appropriation 
for this purpose does not go to a few of the larger 
schools where high schools are liberally supported by 
local taxation. It is quite evident, however, that the 
1 amount a community provides for high school purposes 
is no index of the needs of the community for those 
purposes or of its ability to supply those needs. 

8. The Classification of the High School 
This basis of distribution is used in North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The "aTnountT al- 
lowed for the different classes of schools are: North 
Dakota, $800, $500, $800, $200 ; Pennsylvania, $800, 
$600, $400; West Virginia, $800, $600, $400. In 
North Dakota and Pennsylvania, if the appropriation 
for high schools is not sufficient to pay the maximum 
amount allowed by law, the money is prorated to the 
different schools. 

The principle upon which this method is based 
that a four-year high school is in greater need of t 
sistance than is a three-year school; that a three-year 
school is in greater need than a two-year school, etc., 
because the longer the course the greater will be the 
cost. There is also included an element of effort, since 

« Public School Law of North Carolina, 1915, pages 6i, 65. 
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ra community that is willing to exert itself to maintain 
ei first-class school will receive more assistance than the 
community that will support only a second-class 
school. 
In evaluating this method two important questions 
must be answered. First, to what extent does this 
method aid the different schools of the same class ac- 
r/ cording to needP For example, are all four-year 
schools receiving $800 in need of state assistance to 

» about the same degree? Second, to what extent do 
the amounts given to the different classes of schools 
succeed in helping such schools according to need? 
For example, does the giving of $500 to second-class 
schools aid those schools according to need in about 
the same degree that $800 aids first-class schools? 

Table 11 gives data from North Dakota high schools 
throwing light upon both questions. It will be seen 
that the first question is really the same as that raised 
i page 56, where the equalization effect of granting 
Tabu 11 5< 
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"8th Annual Btport of Inspector of High SohooU, North Da- 
kota, 1915, pages 15-17; 26-31; 43. The cost of instruction Is es- 
timated from data given in these pages concerning number of 
teachers and salaries. 
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Table II {Continued) 
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the same aid to all approved schools was discussed, so 
that a comparison of rates necessary to pay that part 
of the high school cost not paid by the state aid an- 
swers the first question. Thus, in first-class schools 
in North Dakota, we find a range of rates from 2.7 
mills to 15.2 mills, while in the 5 schools given in the 
table only 2 have a rate approximating the average 
rate. 

The second question, to what extent do the amounts 
given to the different classes of schools succeed in aid- 
ing such schools according to need, is difficult to an- 
swer because of the uncertainty that we have the same 
basis for comparing the different classes. We should 
be certain, in order to make a fair comparison, tha 
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pupils in a two-year high school have as effective in- 
struction as pupils in the first two years of a four- 
year school. If, to consider just one of the numerous 
factors involved, we compare the effectiveness of the 
instruction by the average salaries paid in the differ- 
ent classes of schools, we find the average salary as 
given in the annual high school report is: 

Superintendents, first-class schools $1848 

Superintendents second-class schools 1?50 

Principals, third-class schools 1081 

Assistants (including principals), first-etnss schools 803 

Assistants {including; principals), second-class schools T13 

Assistants, third-class schools 681 

Apparently, then, from the fact that the salaries are 
higher in the higher-class schools, the different classes 
are not on the same plane of effectiveness. 

If, however, we assume, for illustrative purposes, 
that the classes of schools arc comparable, it would ap- 
pear from Table IS that the second-class schools 

Tam 13 
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should, compared with those of the first-class, in gen- 
eral, receive a larger sum than they do now, and that 
the third-class schools, compared with those of the 
first-class, should in general receive a, \\\W \rs». ^»»» 
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they now do. Remembering, though, the probability 
that the third-class schools in order to be on the same 
plane of effectiveness must make a greater effort than 
they now do, it is quite likely that they should not have 
the present amount of aid reduced. 

The data are not now available for making a similar 
evaluation of the classification basis for granting aid 
as employed in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. It 
is not unlikely that similar results would be found in 
these states were such an evaluation feasible. Such 
laws, by dividing the schools into groups on the basis 
of the effectiveness of the work done, rather than on 
some basis considering the cost of maintaining schools 
and the wealth against which this cost is assessed, must 
certainly show inequalities even in schools having about 
the same standards of effectiveness. It is quite likely, 
too, that the amount given by the state to the different 
classes of schools is determined somewhat arbitrarily 
rather than by a careful study of comparative needs in 
the different classes. At least such is the conclusion 
one is tempted to draw from the data given in Table 
12. In fact, it does not seera possible to divide the 
V high schools of a state into groups upon the basis of 
effectiveness of work done and give to each group that 
amount that will equalize, even in a general way, the 
needs of individual schools. 

4. The Attendance 
Rhode Isliind and Utah distribute their aid on the 
basis of attendance. In Rhode Island, each town 
maintaining an approved high school is allowed $25 
for each of the first 25 pupils in average attendance 
and $15 for each of the second 25 pupils in average 
attendance. In Utah the income from a state high 
£62] 
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100I tax of two tenths of a mil] is apportioned to the 
schools meeting certain standards upon the basis of the 
number of pupils who have been in attendance at least 
20 weeks during the year. In 191 4, when the rate was 
one half mill, the state was enabled to pay $15.37 for , 
each pupil." I -i J 

Theoretically, at least, the Rhode Island law is tt(e i / 
better. It tends to limit the amount that may be given 
to the larger high schools, since aid is granted for 50 
pupils only. It favors the small high schools by allow- 
ing a higher rate for the first 25, and, in comparison 
with the large high schools, favors those of medium 
size by allowing something for the second 25 pupils. 
The Utah law, on the other hand, makes no such dis- 
tinction, the same amount being given for each pupil 
who has attended for at least 20 weeks. As a result we 
find in Utah that in 1914 Salt Lake City received 27 
per cent of the entire state high school fund and that 
the 5 largest schools received 56 per cent of the entire 
fund. 38 

To what extent is attendance a measure of high 
school need? Without doubt it docs indicate need in 
a general way, for a high school with 200 pupils will 
have much greater costs than one with 50 pupils. It 
may be true that in 2 schools of 50 pupils each the 
costs will be about the same, but it is also quite likely 
to be true that a school with 65 pupils can be main- 

Itained at the same degree of effectiveness for a sum 
no greater than is required for the school of 50 pupils. 
Even granting that attendance does give a general in- 
dex of what it will cost to maintain a high school, at- 
tendance cau give no information concerning the other 
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,: factor involved in estimating school need, the property 
valuation of the community. Table 13 illustrates 
these conclusions for Rhode Island for 1918-14. 
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Burrillville 

Central Falls 

Cumberland 
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Hopkinton 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

North Kingstown.. 
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South Kingston . . . 

Westerly 

West Warwick .... 


,00024 
.00048 
.00049 
.00032 
.00065 
.00051 
.00052 
.00000 
.00047 
.00045 
.00056 
.00075 
.00037 
.00079 
.00077 
.00033 



East Providence and Cranston had practically the same 
attendance and each received $1000 from the state, but 
there is a difference of almost $3000 in the cost of the 
two schools. 40 The rates of all towns, while low, vary 
from .00011 to .00079. 

s» 70th Annual Report of ComtnUiioner of Public Schoolt of 
Bkode Iitanrf, 1914, pages 156, 161. The information concerning 
the amount from the state was given by the state department. 
For a statement of school tax inequalities in the state, see t" 
commissioner's discussion on pages 110 and 111 of the Report. 

•oThis is an illustration of how, in order to make a really valid 
comparison of schools, in estimating their need, we should have 
some definite statement of minimum standards. It could then be 
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In 1914, the Rhode Island law had practically the 
effect of giving $1000, the maximum allowed, to each 
high school, since only 8 of the 18 towns received less 
than this amount. The reason for this is, of course, 
that rarely do high schools have fewer than 50 pupils. 
If, therefore, Rhode Island continues to make use of 
the attendance method of measuring high school needs 
and if she wishes to assist the smaller schools in greater 
proportion than the larger schools, it will be necessary 
for her to revise the attendance limits for which aid 
will be given. The following table indicates the num- 
ber of schools that would receive the maximum amount 
under different limits, on the basis of the 1914 attend- 
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5. The School and the Attendance 

In California $15 for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance during the preceding year is raised by a state 
high school tax. One third of this is distributed to the 

I approved high schools of the state, giving to each, in 
1918-14, about $871. The remaining two thirds of 
determined whether a school is just meeting those standards or 
whether it is doing that and something more. 
« ?0th Annual Rtport of Committiontr of Public School* of 
Rhode Inland, 1914, page 157. The attendance figures here given 
Include the non-residenfs for whom aid is not given the high 
school where they attend. These non-residents, being only about 
one tenth of the entire attendance and probably fairly well dis- 
tributed among the different high schools, doubtless have little 
effect upon the validity of this tabic. 
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the fund is apportioned on the basis of average daily 
tendance, giving about $10 for each pupil. 41 

This method of measuring the needs of high schools, 
, by granting a certain sum to each approved school 
\J before distributing on the basis of attendance, aids the 
small school to a greater degree than it docs the large 
school. This is shown in Table 15, where a compari- 
son is made of the amount per pupil received in Cali- 
fornia high schools of different sizes under the present 
plan of distribution and under a plan of apportioning 
all on the basis of attendance. If the whole fund were 
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distributed on attendance, each school would, of course, 
get $15 for each pupil. Under the plan employed, the 
25-pupil school would receive $44.84 for each pupil 
in average daily attendance; the 200-pupil school, 
$14.85; the 1000-pupil school, but $10.87. On the 
assumption that the small school is in greater relative 
need than the large school, a situation which is gen- 
. erally true, the California plan of granting a certain 
amount to each school before apportioning the money 
on attendance is distinctly superior, from the point of 

« Computed from data In California Biennial School Report, 
1913-14, pages 87, 13. 
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view of equalization, to such a plan as that of Utah, 
where attendance is the only factor considered. 

Table 16 gives information regarding the extent to 
which high school burdens are equalized in California. 
Counties having the same number of high schools and 
almost the same number of high school teachers are 



County 


No. high schools 
in county 


No. teachers 
in county 


Average tax rate 
for maintenance 


Glenn 

Tuolumne .... 
Yuba 

Siskiyou 

Kings 

Marin 

Nap* 

BT..::::::: 


S 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


11-15 
11-15 

11-15 
11-15 

le-so 

1&-30 
16-80 

81-85 
31-25 
21-85 
21-25 

21-25 


.15 
.115 
.473 
33 
.35 
JSS 
.475 
- .889 
.48 
306 
.38 
.43 
.353 


Avttue tar 
state 






.305 



compared. Additional data on the equalization effect 
among the different schools of a single county will be 
found in Table 24, page 108. 

In New York, $100 is set aside from the so-called 
*' Literature Fund " for each " academic department " 
or high school. In 1918-13, $71,400 was used for this 

1913-H, pages 37, 48. 
secured before the new county 
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purpose. 44 After the payments are made for books 
and apparatus and for non-resident tuition, the re- 
mainder of the fund is distributed on the basis of at- 
tendance of high school pupils. In 1912-13, $116, 
14:8.51 was used in this way. 44 At one time, from 1818 
to 1831, the whole fund was distributed on the basis of 
attendance. Later a part was given for books and 
apparatus; still later, a part was given on the basis 
of credentials earned by pupils in examinations. In 
1901 the latter basis was discontinued. 45 

Washington gives from its general school fund $100 
for each grade above the grammar grades having an 
average daily attendance of at least 4- pupils, and one 
and one half times the regular apportionment per pupil 
for attendance. In 1916 8.5 per cent of the total 
fund estimated for 1916, or $259,037.87, was used for 
high school aid. Of this amount $89,300 was given 
for the grades maintained, and $169,737.87 was given 
for attendance. 48 

In this method we have, theoretically at least, an 
improvement over distribution on the basis of attend- 
ance alone, in that it tends to favor the smaller schools, 
as shown in Table 15. To the extent that the smaller 
schools are in greater relative need than the larger ones, 
this conclusion is valid. Such a law is not, however, a 
real measure of high school need, since it gives only 
a general idea of the cost of the school and gives no 
indication of the wealth of the community that is main- 
taining this school. 

** Annual Report New York State Education Department, 1914, 
page 140. 

«b Ibid., pages 137-140. 

** The Apportionment of the Current State School fund, Wtuh- 
ington, 1916, page 16. 
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The Teacher 

This is the basis of distribution in Maryland and 
Idaho. In Maryland the high schools are divided into 
2 groups. Those of the first class, fulfilling certain 
conditions as to attendance, number of teachers, length 
of curricula, minimum salaries, provision for manual 
training, and domestic science and either commercial 
or agricultural subjects, etc., receive $600 for the prin- 
cipal, $300 for each of the first 3 assistants doing 
regular high school work, $400 for each of 2 special 
teachers, $100 for each additional regular grade 
teacher, but not more than $2500 in all. Each of the 
1 Baltimore high schools receives $2500. Second-class 
schools receive $600 for the principal, $400 for 2 as- 
sistants in regular high school work, $400 for a teacher 
of special subjects, and $150 if an instructor in manued 
training or agriculture is required to divide his time 
among not more than 4 schools of the group. 

The Maryland method of measuring the need of high 
schools is interesting in several particulars. In the 
first place, it accepts the teacher as the most important 
item in high school costs and grants aid, within limits, 
upon this basis. Such a method is quite likely to he 
more equitable in measuring need than any of the other 
measures so far discussed, because it gives us a better 
index of what it costs to maintain a school. It does 
not, however, consider the other fundamental factor in 
estimating need, the wealth of the community against 
which the high school costs are to be assessed. Table 
17 shows the equalization effect of the Maryland law. 
Column 5 gives the rates that certain representative 
counties must levy in order to pay the remainder of 
the high school costs under the present method of AW 
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tributing state aid. Thus, Harford and Garrett, each 
with 6 teachers, have quite different rates. Baltimore 
City, with an assessed valuation over half that of the 
entire state, can support its splendid Eastern High 
School of 87 teachers at an extremely low rate com- 
pared with the rates necessary in most of the counties. 

V Since public high schools in this state are maintained 
by the county, burdens are equalized to a greater ex- 
tent than they would be if the schools were maintained 
by districts within the counties. 

But, while the number of teachers may be a fair 
index of the cost of maintaining a school, this principle 
cannot operate fully in Maryland because that state 

, limits the number of teachers for whom state aid may 
be granted. In first-class schools aid is given for 3 
academic teachers and % special teachers only. The 
.-general effect of this law should be to help the smaller 
schools more, in proportion to the cost of the schools, 
than the larger ones. The actual effect of this limit 
is indicated in Table 17 also. Column 6 shows what 
could be received by certain first-class schools at $600 
for the principal, $800 for each academic teacher, and 
$400 for each special teacher. The $100 given for 
each additional grade teacher is not counted, since we 
are concerned with high school teachers only. In most 
of the counties the first-grade high schools employ about 
the same number of teachers, so that in these counties 
it would make little difference under present conditions 
in the relative rates needed to pay the remainder of the 
high school cost whether the aid were given for all 
teachers or for a limited number only. The advantage 
of limiting the number of teachers for whom aid is 
given is shown when the large schools are compared 
with the smaller ones. Thus, under the present law 

no} 
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Baltimore City can receive for its Eastern High School 
only $2500, while if aid were given at the same rate for 
all teachers it would receive about $12,300. With a 
rate that is already only about one fifth that necessary 
to maintain first-class schools in the different counties, 
Baltimore City would, without the limit, have its rate 
reduced still more until the rate would be about one 
eighth that of the average in other counties. Even 
this reducing of the state aid for the Eastern High 
School by $9800 does not make a great difference, 
comparatively speaking, in the rate that Baltimore 
City must levy. On the other hand, if their share of 
this $9800 were taken away from the other counties 
it would make a considerable difference in the effort 
some of them would have to make to keep their high 
schools up to the present standard. In 191S-14 each 
second-class school received $1400, the maximum for 
schools of that grade, and each first-class school re- 
ceived $2300, the maximum allowed for high school 
teachers in schools of the first grade.* 8 

In Idaho 3 per cent, or as much as is needed, of the 
combined state and county school funds is set aside 
for the benefit of rural high school districts and con- 
solidated districts which do approved high school work. 
This sum is distributed among the teachers in such 
schools, not more than $200 being given for each high 
school teacher. In 1913, 21 rural high schools were 
reported as employing 42 teachers. 21 counties did 
not report rural high schools. 49 Compared with the 
Maryland statute, this is a very simple law, there be- 

*8 £8th Annual Report, State Board of Education, Maryland, 
1914, pages 80, 83. 

**lit Biennial Report, State Board of Education, Idaho, 1913- 
14, page 264. See also note 31, Chapter III. 
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rag no limits as to number of teachers for whom aid 
may be given, no maximum amount to be received by 
any school, and no differentiation of sums for different 
kinds of teachers. It does, however, make a distinc- 
tion between town and rural high schools, giving special 
( aid only for the rural schools. This tends to en- 

I courage the development of high schools in such dis- 
tricts and doubtless tends to equalize somewhat the 
difference in ability of town and rural communities to 



1. The Teacher and the Attendance 






New Jersey employs this basis. In this state the 
state and county funds, with the exception of the in- 
come from the state school fund, are distributed among 
the counties on the basis of ratables, 90 per cent of 
the tax paid by each county being returned to it and 
10 per cent constituting a reserve fund to be distributed 
according to the discretion of the state board of educa- 
tion. The state school fund is distributed on the basis 
of days* attendance. In each county the state and 
county funds are distributed to the districts on the 
basis of teachers employed, rebates for tuition and 
transportation, and attendance; $600 is given for the 
employment of a principal giving his entire time to 
supervision ; $400 for each teacher in a four-year ap- 
proved high school; $800 for each teacher in a three- 
year approved high school ; $200 for each teacher in a 
two-year or a one-year approved high school; $80 for 
each temporary teacher employed for not less than four 
months. The amount left after the apportionments 
have been made for all high school, elementary, and 
special teachers and for tuition and transportation, 
is distributed on the basis of total days' B.tt.«Mi»*s.t «A 

Wfc"\ 
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pupils, high school and elementary pupils sharing 
equally. 80 

It is thus evident that the amount given for attend- 
ance will vary in the different counties. Estimates 
made for 1914^15 by the state department of education 
show an average rate of 7.1 cents for the state, the 
range being from 16 cents to .9 cents, and a total amount 
given for high school attendance of $473,726.32. 

Here, again, we have the teacher, as the principal 
item of cost in maintaining schools, used as the chief 
basis for giving assistance, with the attendance of 
pupils as an additional index of school costs. Except 
for the 10 per cent reserve fund which is to be dis- 
tributed among the counties according to the discre- 
tion of the state board, 61 no account is taken of the 
ability of a community to maintain minimum standard 
schools. The New Jersey method of assisting high 
schools, therefore, practically neglects this factor, 
since the high school aid is distributed by the county 
superintendent from the funds paid to the county bi 
the state. 

8. The Cost of Instruction 
In Maine a town is reimbursed to two thirds the cos 
of instruction, not exceeding $500 to any school, for 
maintaining an approved school of any one of the 3 
classes. In Wisconsin one half the cost of instruction 
is given, but not over $500 to a district high school, 
and, in the case of a town or union district high school, 
not more than $900 when the school has a principal 
and 1 assistant, $1200 when it has a principal and 2 

so rfete Jeriey School Law. 1914, sections 206-324. 
« In the New Jeney School Report, 1914, pages I£fi-127, a 
tory and description of the reserve fund is given. 

[7*1 
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assistants, and $1500 when it has a principal and 3 or 
more assistants. 

This method is suggestive in that instead of adopting 
the amount raised by the local community, the classifica- 
tion of the school, the attendance, or the number of 
teachers as a measure of the high school needs of a com- 

Pmunity, it adopts the actual cost of instruction as such 
a measure. This actual cost of instruction, being usu- 
ally the largest item in school costs, gives a more reli- 
able measure of what it costs to maintain a high school 
than do the others just enumerated. However, neither 
(/ Maine nor Wisconsin considers the wealth of the com- 
munity as a second and necessary factor in measuring 
need. 

The equalization effects for Maine are illustrated in 
Table 18, on the following page. 

What effect do the maximum sums allowed each 
school have in these states? Table 19 gives informa- 
tion on this point. 

It will be noticed that in Maine only 15 per cent 
of the schools aided received less than the maximum. 
Since the law permits reimbursement to the extent of 
two thirds of the cost of instruction not exceeding 
$500, and since the average cost of instruction in all 
the high schools is $S4>08, it is quite certain that the 
great majority of schools will always, under the present 
law, be entitled to the maximum sum given by the state. 
If only one half the cost of instruction were paid, the 
percentage of schools receiving the maximum sum in 
1913-14 would have been reduced from 85 to 72. If 
but one third of the cost of instruction were paid, only 
48 per cent would have received the maximum. 63 In 

>i/f>irf.. 170-186. The average cost of instruction is computed 
from Information given to these pages. 
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Tkinx 18 sj 



Class A; 
Abbott ... 
Albion . . . 
Alfred ... 
Ashland . . 
Auburn . . 

Class B; 

Andover . . 
Brooks . . . 
Brownfleld 
Canton . . . 

Ciass C: 
BaJleyville 

Canaan . . 
Carthage . 
Cumberland 
Denmark . 



Wisconsin none of the district high schools received less 
than the maximum in 1918-13, while in the township 
and union district schools the percentage was 100, 82, 
and 54 for schools of different size. 04 

An evaluation of the maximum rates in these states 
must rest largely upon which of two policies seems at 
the present time to be the more important. If one em- 
phasizes the notion that all high schools should receive 
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$220,1100 


$1,909 


3500 


381,000 


978 


500 


407,000 


1,107 


500 


675,000 


1,333 


500 


11,033,000 


14,314 


500 


360,000 


809 


500 


333,000 


768 


500 


370,000 


863 


500 


352,000 


957 


500 


296,300 


540 


360 


1,560,000 


886 


500 


330,000 


753 


500 


171,875 


540 


373 


137,000 


435 


330 


440,000 


720 


432 



I 



ss Maine School Report, 7914, pages 108-136; 179-181; 
assessed valuations are computed from data given on pages 108- 
136. 

B * ISth Biennial Report, Department of Public Imtraction, WU- 
eonrin. I91S-14, pages 94-107. 
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Maine « 


$500 
500 

900 
1300 
1500 


185 

15 
17 

13 


32408 
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1543 

2301 
3751 




Wisconsin:" 

District 

Township or union 

district: 
Friii. and 1 

Prin. and 2 teach- 



100 


Prin. and 3 tcnch- 









aid so as to bring them under the supervision of the 
state, then the present maximum provisions, which are 
comparatively low in Maine and in the district high 
schools of Wisconsin, are perhaps satisfactory. As to 
whether the schools would place themselves under state 
supervision for a smaller sum then $500 is an open 
question. If, on the other hand, one emphasizes the 
notion that where the state aid fund is small it should 
be used largely for aiding the towns in greatest need 
and according to their needs, then the present maxi- 
mum rates and methods of distribution should be modi- 
fied so as to make that result possible. 

9. The Property Valuation 
Tin' Missouri law requires that the maximum levy 
provided by law for maintenance (100 cents on the 
$100) be made, that an approved high school be main- 
tained, etc., before assistance may be given. Com- 
munities are then aided as follows : if the valuation is 
ess than $800,000, $800 from the state: valuatW 
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$300,000 and less than $400,000, $600; valuation 
$+00,000 and leas than $600,000, $400; valuation 
$600,000 or more, $200. No school may receive more 
than one half the salary paid its high school teachers 
the previous year, nor may any school receiving any 
other form of special high school aid receive money 
from this fund. Not over 8 per cent of the state 
school fund may be used for this purpose. 

The first interesting phase of this law is the require- 
ment that a community must levy the maximum rate 
allowed by law for teachers and incidentals before re- 
ceiving special state aid. The first column in Table 
20 shows the percentage of the districts maintaining 





Rate 


Percentage of districts having 


District* 


wSjm 


Valuation 1 Vslnstion 1 Valuation 
fMrtiUHlfl- *4iMi,uil(i- more than 
S4"".i""'i $fiiu>,ii(H) j (ouo.uon 


First- class 

high schools 
Second class 

high schools 
Third-class 

high schools 


,,, 


47.0 


10.7 i».b aa.9 

168 B6.6 11.8 
12.1 | fi.7 | 3.0 






so 65th Missouri Report of Public Schools, 1914, P"g«'s 147-152; 
196-217. The levies (riven on pages 196-217 are the rates for all 
school purposes. Whether or not a school of the second or the 
third class had a rate for maintenance below 100 cents was de- 
termined by whether or not It received state aid. This method 
could not be employed for first-class schools, since many of those 
were receiving aid for normal training, and under the law could 
not participate in the general high school aid. If we do not 
eliminate the normal training high schools, 70.5 per cent of flrst- 
elass schools had a rate below the rate required; if we elim- 
inate the 85 normal training high schools in 1913-14, only 
17.2 per cent had too low a rate to receive general aid. The actual 
percentage that was eliminated because of tax rate could not be 
determined, but it lay somewhere between these two figures. 
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second- and third-class schools that had a rate be- 
low 100 cents and so could not share in the state 
aid. The same information for districts with first- 
class schools was not available. The remaining col- 
umns of the table show that the higher the class of 
school maintained, the greater as a rule is the wealth 
of the district. Thus, in the districts having first- 
class high schools only 5.7 per cent have a valuation 
under $300,000, while 62-9 per cent have a valuation 
over $600,000. In this list are to be found most of 






I over !}<oulj,uuis. in inis ust are to oe iouna most oi 
the cities and towns of more than average wealth. In 
the districts with second-class schools, 47 per cent 
have a valuation under $800,000 while only 11.8 per 
cent have a valuation over $600,000. In the districts 
with third-class schools the same tendency is shown, 
but to a more marked degree. 
An inspection of the tax rates, valuations, and costs 
in second and in third-class schools indicates that dis- 
tricts maintaining third-class schools are not making 
as much of an effort in proportion to their wealth as 
arc districts with second-class schools. This will ex- 
plain the reason that a somewhat larger percentage of 
schools in the third-class list than in the second-class 
list have a rate too low to receive high school aid. 

I Further evidence of this is seen in the fact that in 1913— 
14 the tax rate for all purposes in districts maintaining 
second-class schools was 19,9, cents, while in districts 
with third-class schools it was only 116.3 cents. 08 
This mode of distribution gives a result quite in con- 
trast to the modes employed in some other states. 
Thus, North Dakota, together with several others, 
gives most aid to districts maintaining first-class 
schools and least aid to those maintaining third- 
wibid., page J59. 
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fourth-class schools. The Missouri law tends to give 
the most money to the districts maintaining the lower- 
class schools. Referring again to Table 20, it is seen 
that in districts with first-class high schools only 5.7 
per cent of all would be entitled to $800 (if there were 
no tax-rate restriction), while 62.9 per cent would be 
entitled to $200 only. On the other hand, 78.6 per 
cent of the districts with third-class schools might 
receive $800, while only 3.6 per cent would be com- 
pelled to take $200. Thus, the using of the property 
. .:■■ valuation of the community as the basis of distribution 
tends to give the least aid where it is least needed and 
the most aid where it is most needed. Table 21 gives 
some interesting figures concerning individual schools. 
Four first-class schools are given from each of the 4 
classes of property valuations. It will be noticed that, 
in general, the schools of low valuation have somewhat 
higher rates, for the reason that a minimum equip- 
ment, a minimum number of relatively well-paid teach- 
ers, etc., are necessary to maintain a first-class high 
school. One can therefore readily see the greater jus- 
tice of giving a poor community more than a wealthy 
community than in giving both the same sum because 
both maintain the same class of school. 

Variations in tax rate, sometimes marked, may be 
seen among districts that are put into the same prop- 
erty valuation class. Thus, in districts having a val- 
uation under $800,000, Everton is required to levy a 
rate of .0077 to pay the remainder of the cost of main- 
tenance, while Hopkins needs a rate of only .0048. 
Such variations in rate are certain to occur because 
districts are divided into 4 classes and because no 
recognition is given to the element of cost of mainte- 

k nance. These variations would continue to exist until 
[SO] 




$187,600 
$78,715 

275,005 
340,000 

341,000 
330,070 
381, MO 
335,000 

503,770 
460,000 
427,3fi3 
401,963 

1,534,930 
834,105 

5,383,110 
955,880 



1857 

2756 

3159 

3380 
3554 
3314 



7994 
5076 
93961 



:ecial state aid 



Rate neces- 
sary to pay 

remainder 
of cost 



493.44 

492.44 
492.44 

.0073 
.0048 
.0068 
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each district is considered as an individual case and ' 
aided according to its valuation and the cost of main- 
taining minimum standard schools. Yet, while we may 
raise the question as to whether ultimately Missouri 
may not find it desirable to aid schools more in ac- 
cordance with their individual needs instead of putting 
them into classes according to their property valua- j 
tions, we must recognize that Missouri has a law based 
upon right principles in that (1) it tends to eliminate, 
from the small state aid that can be granted, those 
schools that are not in relative need; and (2) it gives 
more aid to a^district of low property valuation than 
to one of high property valuation and so gives most 
assistance where the need is likely to be greatest. 
The law limits the high school fund to 5 per cent 
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* 
of the entire state school funds. In 1913-14 this gave 
$96,502.50 for high schools, of which $*5,g84.94 was 
given as unconditional aid and $51,217.56 was set 
aside as conditional aid not to be released until the 
work was approved. KS An important phase of the law 
provides that if the total applications for high school 
aid exceed the amount in the high school fund, aid is 
first to be given to those counties having no districts 
with a valuation over $800,000. The remainder is 
then to be prorated among the other schools acco^ing 
to the sum to which they are entitled. 

10, The Property Valuation and the Attendance 
In Vermont if a town has a grand list of 

85000 or less, $10 per pupil per school year is given. 

More than $5000 anil not more than $7000, $15 per pupil per 
school year is given. 

More than $7000 and not more than $10,000, $10 per pupil per 
school year is given. 

More than $10,000 and not more than $15,000, $5 per pupil per 
school year is given. 

More than $15,000, no rebate is given. 

Since the grand list in Vermont means 1 per cent 
of the entire property list plus a poll list of $2.00 per 
poll, this is practically the property valuation basis. 

It will be noticed that this law differs from the one 
in Missouri in several particulars. (1) The amount 
given each school depends upon the attendance and 
the valuation alone. (2) Instead of determining the 
schools that are not in relative need by means of the 
tax rate levied for maintenance, Vermont eliminates 
from state aid those towns with a grand list of $15,000 
or over. (8) In the Vermont law there is no statement 
as to the maximum thnt may be given any school, 
ssjfcirf., page 159. 

[83] 
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the main, however, the intent and the spirit of the two 
laws are alike. Each aims to eliminate certain com- 
munities that are not in need, relatively speaking, of * 
state assistance. Each divides the communities into 
classes according to their property valuation; and each 
gives a larger sum for communities with a small prop- 
erty valuation than is granted to the wealthier com- 
munities. The Vermont law has one characteristic not 
emphasized in the Missouri law; by considering the at- 
tendance, it gives recognition to the cost of maintaining 
schools as a factor in aiding according to need. This 
is the first of the laws thus far discussed that empha- 
sizes both the fundamental and constant factors in de- 
termining the amount of aid that should be given to a 
community. 

II. A Combination of Several Factors 
In Min nesota a high school receives $1800 per year. 
If the district has a tax levy for the maintenance of 
schools exceeding SO mills, it is entitled to additional 
aid to the extent of one third the amount in excess of 
that received from the 20-mill levy, but not to exceed 
$£500. If a graded school has one or more high school 
teachers, it receives $850 for each such teacher. A 
graded school with more than a 20-mill rate is also en- 
titled to additional aid on the basis of one third the 
additional expenses not to exceed $1800. The pro- 
vision for additional aid has been added in the last two 
■ three years; previously a stated §um was granted 
each approved high and graded school. 

Since the average school rate for coom unities 
taming state high schools is 19 mfll*. 1 * the Us grant 

»ttd JhnI E*s*rt *f /a«s»(*or *f *uu Hi* 
i. ms. pace S*. 
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ing additional aid to schools having a rate of 20 mills 
or over approximates closely the evident intention of 
V the law of giving this additional aid only to communi- 
ties that are actually in relative need. Here again we 
find the use of both factors — the wealth of the com- 
munity and the cost of maintaining schools. The tax 
rate indicates, therefore, the extent of need as judged 
by these fundamental factors. In 1914-15, 68 of the 
218 towns and cities with state high schools had rates 
of 20 mills or over, and would therefore have been en- 
titled to this additional aid had it been granted at that 
time. 90 ■ 

All state high schools in Minnesota receive a certain 
amount of aid without regard to their relative needs. 
The amount given has varied from time to time, being 
in 1914-15 $2200. The new law sets the amount at 
$1800. While, from the point of view of a strict log- 
ical application of principles of equalization it is de- 
sirable to eliminate some of the communities not so 
much needing assistance from the state, there is one 
decided advantage in making it possible for all to par- 

Iticipate. This advantage comes in placing practically 
all schools, since practically all will wish the state aid, 
under some degree of state supervision. 
The probable effect of the additional aid provision of 
the law for the year 1914-15 is shown in Table 22 for 
certain towns and cities having high schools of different 
size. By comparing columns 6 and 7 it may be seen to 
what extent the additional aid of one third the ex- 
pense in excess of the amount received from the 20-mill 
I levy would reduce the rate necessary to raise the sum 
now expended. In column 5 there is given the amount 
that a school would be entitled to were there no $2500 
«» Ibid., pages 48-S3. 
[Si] 
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limit, and in column 8 is given the rate that it would be 
necessary to levy were there no $2500 limit. 

The Minnesota law gives the following results: (1) 
It provides a definite amount of state aid to all ac- 
credited high schools without regard to the rate of tax 
levied. This means that many communities with 
relatively low tax rate — e.g., L) ninth, 5.70 mills — 
receive assistance. (£) All communities that have a 
levy of SO mills receive additional aid. Since the aver- 
age levy for towns maintaining state high schools is 
19 mills, this provision insures that no additional aid 
is given to communities that are not carrying a tax 
burden for schools greater than the average for the 
state. (S) By granting as additional aid one third of 
the expense over the amount received from the 20-mill 
levy, the state assumes the attitude of giving this as- 
sistance in proportion to the additional burden car- 
ried by the community, (4) By limiting to $2500 the 
amount that may be granted any school, there is a 
tendency to prevent a large part of what the state may 
be able to give as additional aid from going to a com- 
paratively few of the large schools where a small levy 
will give large returns. 

In Tennessee, county high schools are aided " in pro- 
portion to the amount of money received by the sev- 
eral schools from other sources and expended annually 
for the payment of teachers' salaries and incidentals, 
not including permanent improvements of grounds or 
buildings," but no county may receive more than one 
fiftieth of the whole fund and no school more than 
one third the amount received from other sources and 
expended for maintenance. If, however, some money 
remains in the high school fund after the maximum 
allowed each school has been paid, the remainder may 



! 
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be used for (1) stimulating and encouraging depart- 
ments of industrial work, and (2) giving to such coun- 
ties as are levying the maximum rate for high schools 
and are unable to raise $2000, a sum that will insure a 
high school fund of $2000. 

It is interesting to compare the Tennessee mode of 
determining school costs with that employed in Maine' 
and Wisconsin. These two states use the actual cost 
of instruction, usually the largest item in school ex- 
pense, only, while Tennessee uses the actual cost of 
ntaining the whole school, permanent building and 
ground improvements not being counted. The Ten- 
nessee method is clearly the better for determining the 
actual cost of schools, because it takes into considera- 
tion such items as cost of fuel, textbooks where 
furnished, supplies, and administration, items which are 
certain to vary somewhat, and properly so, even among 
communities having the same class of school or an equal 
number of teachers. 

Tennessee goes another step beyond Maine and Wis- 
consin in considering somewhat the ability of the 
county to maintain secondary schools. Counties levy- 
ing the maximum rate and not able to raise $2000 may 
receive from the state high school fund enough to have 
a fund of that si2e. In 1913-14 there were 15 counties 
levying the maximum rate of 15 cents on the $100, but 
only 4 of these would have been entitled to this addi- 
tional aid. 02 

In the same year 85 counties received industrial aid 
to the extent of $41,144, this sum being a little over 
one third the total high school fund. 88 

** Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Inetrv 
lion, Tennriiee, 1SIS-14, pages 176, 173-173. 
« Ibid., page 1S3. 
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While there are several commendable phases of 
Tennessee law, particularly the one giving additional 
aid to the poorer counties, these desirable phases of the 
law are not comprehensive enough to insure an equi- 
table distribution of the high school burden. This is 
illustrated in the following table. Thus, Campbell 
County is able to maintain 1 first-class, 2 second-class, 
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County 


No. high schools 


No. 
teachers 


Rate 


Class 1 


Class 2 


Class 3 




Bledsoe 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cheatham 

Claiborne 

Coffee 

Dyer 


1 




1 

a 



1 

9 



2 




2 



4 


3 
3 

13 

5 


d 

10 
10 
13.5 
10 

1! 


Average for state 










10.75 



and 2 third-class schools with 18 teachers for the same 
rate that is required in Bradley County to maintain 1 
third-class school with 3 teachers. 

The South Carolina law makes the following condi- 
tions for the apportionment of the high school fund: 
(1) 2 teachers in the high school department; (2) an 
enrollment of at least 25 pupils; (3) a special tax of 
not less than 4 mills ; (4) not more than $500 annually 
to a high school with 2 teachers, not more than $600 
to one with 8 teachers, not more than $700 to one with 
4> or more teachers; (5) additional aid may be given 
for the attendance of high school pupils from outside 
the high school territory and for meritorious work 
**Ibid., pages 158, 176. 
[88] 
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in agriculture, manual training, and domestic science. 
The state board has " full authority to prescribe such 
regulations as may not be inconsistent with this act 
. . . and to make regulations for the apportionment 
and disbursement of the state appropriation . . . ." 
The following rules indicate to what extent the board 
has gone in making use of this power: (1) "in a 2- 
teaeher school the amount of state aid shall not ex- 
ceed $55 a month "; (2) " to high schools of 8 or more 
teachers, the initial appropriation will be the lowest 
high school salary up to $55 a month. Any additional 
appropriations will be made in accordance with sec- 
tion 6 of the High School Act of 1916, No. 501, page 
875, Acts of 1916." 0B This latter regulation evi- 
dently refers to the appropriations for tuition, agri- 
culture, manual training, and domestic science. 

From 1907, when the high school aid law of North 
Carolina was adopted, until 1915 state assistance was 
given on the basis of the amount raised by the local 
community. The state duplicated the amount between 
$250 and $500 raised by the community. 98 In 1915, 
4 bases were provided for the distribution : aT (1) a 
minimum amount to each school meeting the require- 
ments of the state; (2) attendance; (S) number of full- 
time teachers in the high school department; (4) grade 
and character of the work done. The state board of 
education has issued a circular in which the operation 
of the new plan is explained. 88 The state high school 
fund of $75,000 is divided into 3 parts roughly as fol- 
lows: (1) $45,000; (2) $20,000; (S) $10,000. 1 

'■■s State Department of Education, High School Regulation 
"Public School Lata of North Carolina, 191S, page 90. 
«' Public School Law of Worth Carolina, 1915, pages 54. W. 
« The North Carolina llij/h School Bulletin, Vol. V" 
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first division of $45,000 is divided on the basis! of the 
number of schools accepted, $200 being given to each 
school. The second division of $20,000 is distributed 
among those schools maintaining an average daily at- 
tendance considerably in excess of the minimum re- 
quired, employing a sufficient number of teachers, and 
having a reasonable patronage from outside the local 
school district. The third division of $10,000 is dis- 
tributed on the basis of grade and character of work 
done, the following factors being considered: number 
of years in course; number and qualifications of 
teacher; length of school year; length and number of 
recitation periods ; character of building and equip- 
ment; requirements for graduation; general efficiency 
of the organization ; administration and instruction ; 
scope of patronage. 

Laws such as those in South Carolina and North 
Carolina make it possible to consider several factors in 
giving state aid, and to change the factors or their em- 
phasis from time to time as conditions warrant. 
While the giving of so much power to the state board 
might create administrative difficulties in some states, 
it seems to have worked well in South Carolina for the 
9 years in which it has been in operation. It will be 
noticed, however, that, except for the requirement of a 
4-mill levy in South Carolina, practically no weight is 
'given to the wealth of the community. In this respect 
these two laws are inferior to some that have been 
discussed. They are superior to most high school aid 
laws in the flexibility with which they encourage the 
development of high schools, an aspect of state aid to 
be considered in Chapter VII. 



[90] 
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C. FUNDAMENTAL AND CONSTANT FACTORS 

T*he foregoing analysis impresses one with the notion 
that most of the states with special aid for high schools 
have been actuated more or less by the desire to give 
this aid according to the relative needs of the different 
communities. One is not so impressed, however, with 
the success of these states In securing that result. 
Considering that the 28 states are using 11 distinc t, 
types of distribution, one feels thai: the "hole problem 
of proper apportionment of state high school funds is 
still in the experimental stage, and that more funda- 
mental and constant factors than those ordinarily em- 
ployed for measuring need should be discovered and 
used. 

In Chapter I it was shown that under favorable 
conditions the cost of maintaining minimum standard 
schools and the wealth of the community that main- 
tains these schools are the most desirable factors for 
measuring the amount of money that should be given 
by the state to any particular community. It is true 
that the attendance, the classification of the school, the 
number of teachers employed, etc., do usually give some 
indication of the ability of a community to do what the 
state requires in the way of maintaining schools, but 
it is quite obvious that, under favorable conditions, 
none of these is so fundamental nor so constant in 
measuring ability as are the two factors mentioned. 

iWith the growth of the feeling that the state should 
do more in equalizing school burdens and opportuni- 
ties, it appears quite certain that a more accurate 
measure than those generally employed for accom- 
plishing this will be demanded. 

ilid comparison of the 28 laws for 
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school aid by using these two factors cannot now be 
made. The lack of definite minimum standards of a 
uniform nature among these 23 states, the uncertainty 
of the extent to which property valuations have been 
equalized in some of the states, and the lack of suf- 
ficiently definite data for applying some laws would viti- 
ate any tabular comparison that might be made at the 
present time. Yet, by using the two fundamental and 
constant factors as criteria one may form at least gen- 

teral conclusions concerning the comparative value of 
methods now employed." 
D. SHOULD SPECIAL STATE AID BE THE GOAL? 

/ That this form of aid has been important in the past 
there can be no doubt : it has made secondary educa- 
i tion more of a state affair and a necessary part of the 
education of American youth than would perhaps have 
been the case without it; it has lessened the burden for 
many communities to such an extent that high schools 
have developed where they otherwise would not ; it has 
been a means of hastening the setting of state stan- 
dards. On the other hand it has been found, as results 
are more carefully checked, that special state aid has 
certain defects: it has sometimes encouraged the de- 

*» It may be repeated that the classification and evaluation of 
laws as made in this chapter does not intend to make a wholesale 
condemnation of present methods of distributing high school aid. 
The chapter does intend (1) to show the various types of methods 
now being used; (2) to set up certain criteria that, under favor- 
able conditions, appear to be more fundamental and constant in 
measuring need than those ordinarily employed; (3) to indicate 
the lack of equalization in present laws as revealed by these 
criteria; (4) to show the tendency toward the use of these criteria 
in certain Taws and to make a general and tentative evaluation of 
the various types by reference to these criteria; (5) to evaluate 
the more important of the limiting clauses found in existing laws. 
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velopment of too many weak high schools (sec Chapter 
VI) : it has frequently permitted the development of 
high schools at the expense of the elementary schools 
{Chapter VI) ; it has not tended to develop as much as 
would be desirable the conception of the elementary 
school and the high school as a unit in our educational 
system (Chapter X) ; it has encouraged the establish- 
ment of various funds for a variety of secondary school 
purposes (Chapter IX) and has therefore been a means 
of making state aid an unduly cumbersome and com- 
plex_process. While some of these defects have been 
due to weaknesses in individual aid laws and could be 
remedied under proper special state aid statutes, it is 
well to inquire whether there is some other form of 
high school support that will correct the defects and 
give the advantages that special high school aid has 
brought. Facts and tendencies that suggest tenta- 
tive conclusions will be presented in Chapter X. 






CHAPTER FIVE 

County Funds as a Supplementary Source of 
Revenue for Secondary Education 

a. county school funds 

rilWO general forms of county assistance to 
A ary education are found: (1) participation in 
the general county funds after these are distributed 
to the various districts; (2) special high school aid, 
in which special provision is made for the high school. 
This special aid may be subdivided into (a) county 
aid for single county high schools; (b) county aid 
for free high school tuition for all pupils in the county ; 
(c) county aid for high schools within the county that 
are maintained by the different units; (d) maintenance 
by the county of all or part of the public high schools 
within the county. In practically all states these 
county funds supplement some form of state hij 
school support: general school funds, special state aii 
for general high school purposes, or special state 
for special high school purposes. 

These general county funds are not at all uniform 
in composition among the various states. In general, 
they are derived from any or all of these sources: (1) 
county school taxes; (2) polls, fines, licenses, etc.; (8) 
rent of lands. 1 The size of the tax varies. 3 Some- 

i See General School Laws of North Dakota, 1915, sections 1324, 
1325; and Public School Latci of Texas, 1915, page 5, section 8, for 
illustrations. 

s In Florida, the county is required to levy a tax of from 3 to 1 
mills; in Wyoming, to levy enough to pay $300 per teacher but 
not more than 3 mills. 
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times the county's share in the state school fund is . 
considered as a part of the county school fund. 8 

B. BTATFS OF THIS METHOD 

Participation in the general county school funds 
xists in at least the following states: Florida,* Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 5 There are un- 
doubtedly many other states with county funds which 
may be used for high school purposes after these funds 
are distributed to the various districts. 

County high schools are authorized by law in at least 
the following states : Arizona, California, Colorado, 
1 Alabama, Kansas, Iowa, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 

I South Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. In Nebraska any county in which there is no j 
approved 12-grade high school is required to establish/ 
a county high school. 
There is a tendency to throw upon the county the i 
responsibility for providing free high school tuition for 
/persons not living in a high school district. Kansas 
1 [ and Oregon illustrate this tendency. 

In Kansas, Oregon, California, and Idaho there are 
funds for the assistance of high schools within the 
county. 

In Maryland the county board of school commission- 
ers is authorized to establish such high schools as are 

» This Is the case in Idaho and Florida, for example. See Sehoot 
Laaii of Idaho, I9IS, section 67; and Dii/tut of School Law* of 
Ftorida, 1913, page i, section 9. 

* Where a definite citation is not given, the authority for the 
classification of a state is information from the department of 
public Instruction of that stnle. 
" * Srhool Lawn of Wyoming, 1915, page 35. section 4. 

11 «S&\ 
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needed, and to maintain them by a county tax. 8 The 
same is true in Louisiana. 7 The high school law of 
North Carolina provides that the county board of edu- 
cation may organize one or more high schools in each 
county and that not more than 4 such schools may re- 
ceive state aid. 8 In 1908 Alabama passed a law that 
evidently intended to require the establishment of i 
county high school in each county, to be under the con- 
trol of the county board. However, in 1914 there 
were 14 counties without such schools. 10 In 1908 Ken- 
tucky required that within 2 years the county board of 
education of each county establish 1 or more county 
high schools or arrange with a city high school to edu- 
cate those completing the rural school course. 11 Other 
states have similar laws tending to make the county the 
unit for school support and control. 

C. AN EVALUATION OF COUNTY SL'PPOBT 

i As a unit for the development of equalization funds, 
the county stands between the district and the town- 
ship on the one hand and the state on the other. Since 
,' the county is larger than either the district or the town- 
\ ship, It is obvious that equalization funds developed by 
the county will, in the long run, equalize the burden 
more than will funds developed by either of the smaller 
units. By reason of differences in productivity of the 

ePubtic School Lawt of Maryland, 1914, sections 12S; 23-36. 

• Pubtie School La-wi of Louisiana, 1914, page 96. 

» Public School Law of North Carolina. 1916, page 58. 

■ "The governor, auditor, and superintendent of education shall 
constitute a commission to locate 1 high school in each of the 
counties of the state." General School Laws of Alabama, 1911, 
section 1861. 

Animal Report of Department of Education, Alabama, 1914, 
page 35. 

Kentucky School Lawn, 191t, paragraph 125. 

W] 
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il, nearness to the market, or number of children to 
be educated, one township will be more able to main- 
tain schools of a given standard than will another 
township. County funds are, therefore, valuable for 
equalizing the burden of these townships just as the 
township funds are valuable, to a lesser extent, for 
equalizing the burden of the districts. 

On tlit- other hand, the state is a still more effective 
unit for the development of equalization funds, since \ 
it includes ail counties and can, therefore, remedy the 
inequalities that are apt to exist among different coan-j 
ties. Since the state is the best unit for the develop- 
ment of equalization funds, it would seem desirable that 
ultimately the township and county equalization funds, 
should he discontinued and the funds now held by these 
units or the rates now levied by them should be turned 
over to the state. This would mean that the same ef- 
fort would be made for education and that the same 
amount of money would be available for equalization 
purposes, but that it could be used for equalizing the 
burden of the whole state rather than that of merely 
the county or the township. 

While this is, logically, a situation to be desired, it 
must be recognized that just now there is a strong 
tendency to increase the importance of county support. 
Doubtless this is due largely to the development of 
county unit systems of various types which make cer- 
tain the support of schools by the county to a greater 
degree. Doubtless, too, in some states there is a 
strong feeling against the too rapid development of 
state taxes, with a consequent falling back upon the 
county as the next best unit for financing public edu- 
cation. 
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1. The General Cownty Funds 

" The method of distributing the general county funds 
/is usually the same as that employed in distributing the 
llgeneral state school funds. In only a few states is 
i/provision made whereby the county superintendent may 

modify the method employed by the state. Where suchJ 
^provision is made, the method to be used by the county I 
i' more nearly approximates distribution according toj 
i need and effort than does that used by the state. 

Thus, Idaho provides that the state superintendent 
. shall apportion the state funds to the county on the 
I basis of the number of children of school age, while the 
I county superintendent is to apportion the county funds 
f and the county's share in the state funds on the basis 

of number of teachers, number of children, and needs 

of poor districts. 13 

S. Cownty Aid 
In the days of sparsely settled counties, when there 
was frequently not even a single community in a county 
with sufficient wealth and pupils to maintain a good 
high school by its own efforts and when usually there 
was not more than one such community, it was natural 
that a whole county should pool its efforts for the 
maintenance of a secondary school. In most of the 
states in which the county is a political unit of any im- 
portance the county high school has, therefore, been 
an important factor in the development of secondary 
education. In some states, particularly in the Rocky 
Mountain region, the single county high school still ex- 
ists. The majority of states and counties have, how- 
ever, now gone beyond the point where a single high 
i* School Law of Idaho, 1915, sections 66, 67. 

[98] 
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school meets adequately the needs of the county- Cen- 
ters of population have developed in various parts of 
the county, and these have demanded a secondary school 

I training more accessible than that afforded by the cen- 
tral high school. Such, for instance, is the situation at 
present in Colorado, which has been so well analyzed by 
Dr. W. A. Cook, High School Visitor of the University 
of Colorado. He shows that since 19 of the 68 counties j 
of the state have county high schools, and since parts 
of these county high school districts are maintaining! 
full-fledged high schools in their local districts at their 
own expense, something must be done to meet the new 
situation. 13 

One mode of meeting such a situation in the past 
was to provide free high school privileges. SoiQetimes 
this was done by the state, as in Minnesota, 14 or in 
part by the state, as in Massachusetts; sometimes by a 

(tax upon that part of the county not in a high school 
district, as in Oregon; sometimes by the whole county 
as provided by the recent Illinois law; frequently these 
privileges were furnished wholly or in part by the dis- > 
trict in which the pupil lived, as in South Dakota. Of 
late a few states have extended the movement for free 
high school privileges by providing for transportation, 
as in California, and by suggesting the need of some 
assistance for maintenance of pupils away from home, 
as in Nevada. 

Another mode of settling the problem of secondary 
rhool training was to provide a county fund for the 
aid of all high schools in the county. In California 
i" The Colorado School Journal, Volume XXX, No. o, pages T- 
Sne also 13th Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public 
fraction, Montana, 1914, page IS, (or statement of conditions 
that state. 
* Details of these taws will h" 
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such county aid for high schools followed a law for the 
payment of high school tuition by that part of the 
county not in a high school district. 15 In Oregon the 
county tuition law followed the special county aid 
law. 18 

Before turning to the fourth mode of solving this 
question of secondary school training through the 
county, it will be well to analyze the special county aid 
laws for high schools now in existence. 

For the 6 years preceding 1915, California required 
that part of a county not in a high school district to 
,levy a sum sufficient to pay the tuition of all pupils who 
attended high school. In 1915 the present county 
high school aid law was adopted. This provides that 
a county tax be levied so that there is raised: (1) $60 
for each pupil in the county in average daily attend- 
ance upon a high school in the county and, under cer- 
tain circumstances, in attendance upon a high school 
in an adjoining county; (2) the actual amount paid 
by a high school board for transportation of pupils 
not residing in a high school district, not to exceed 
$5 per month for each pupil; and (3) if the above es- 
timates do not produce $250 per teacher, not to exceed 
1 teachers for each high school of the county, employed 
for the full time during the preceding school year, 
enough more is to be levied to produce this sum. In 
the distribution of this county fund there is paid: 
(1) the amount due another county for the attendance 
of high school pupils; (2) the amount due for trans- 
portation of high school pupils; (3) $250 for each 

tsSehool Law of California, 1911, section 1758; and School Law 
of California, 1915, section 17(54. 

■« Oregon School Lawn, 1913, sections 361-371; Oregon School 
Laws, 191o, sections 399-408. 

[100] 
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full-time teacher employed, not to exceed 4 teachers 
for any high school; (4) the remainder on the basis of 
average daily attendance. 17 

Obviously, such a law has an advantage over the 
older tuition laV in that the whole county is made to 
contribute more- W-'Sf'confJary education. On this 
point Commissioner W; fc.M'fJod.'Savs: 

" An investigation of the problem "of. tfnanting secondary 
education in California revealed the fact that pfttperty as- 
sessed at $400,000,000 — one seventh of the total* a&e«$ed/ '. 
valuation of the state — was not subject to a high sehObf ; 
district tax. Pupils living in territory outside of high 
school districts were attending high schools furnished and 
maintained by the high school districts, and paying only a 
small tax to meet tuition charges. The average rate of tax 
for high school purposes levied on property in high school 
districts was about 5 mills, while the average rate levied in 
territory outside of high school districts for tuition of pupils 
attending from such territory was about seven tenths of a 
mill. In other words, territory inside was paying at least 
seven times as heavy a rate as territory outside." lB 

A specific illustration is given from Solano County. 
Property within high school districts is taxed from 17 
to 56 cents per $100 for the maintenance of high 
schools. The territory outside of high school districts 
is paying only 5 cents per $100 for high school tu- 
ition. 1 * It is doubtful if this is quite a fair compari- 
son, since families living far from the high school were 
compelled, under the old law, to furnish transporta- 
tion or to pay for room and board if the transporta- 

Sckool Law of California, 1915, section 1764. 

From statement entitled " Kstablishment of County Hlph 

ml Fund." 

»» Rtport of Coiamtitiojfr of ScronJory Sckooli, 191 j, page iS, 
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Hon was not provided by the high school. There is no 
doubt, however, that such a plan is superior to the 
payment of tuition as a means of distributing the bur- 
den for supporting secondary education, and that the 
adoption of such a plan indicates a high. status of edu- 
cational sentiment. -. ■■ '• . ' 

Commissioner Wood" 2 ? lia'j furnished data showing 
the increased ex teat ;!$>■ which the maintenance of high 
schools, ■ib-.cettain" counties is borne by territory out- 
.. sl4e the'-ingli'school districts (see Table 24). In Ala- 
: ':"fileda" County the tax of such territory increased from 
* " 4 cents to 13 cents; in Butte County, from 8 cents to 
18 cents; in Colusa County, from 5 cents to 10 cents; 
in Contra Costa County, from 5 cents to 8 cents ; iu 
Humboldt County, from 8 cents to 12 cents; in Impe- 
rial County, from 9 cents to 18 cents. The way in 
which the law will work in a county is shown by the 
following data from Colusa County. To each of the 
5 high school districts there is given $250 for each of 
4 teachers, or $1000, and about $37 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance. The last two columns give 
a comparison of the tax rate necessary in each district 
under the old law and under the new law. It will be 
noticed that in all the districts except Pierce the rate 
is lower under the new law. This means that the ad- 
ditional burden is borne by the territory outside of the 
high school district. It should also be noticed that 
this outside territory is not bearing as great a burden 
as are the high school districts, since the rate in the 
former is 10 cents while the average rate for the latter 
is 26.6 cents. 

From this table one learns also something i 
equalizing effect of this new law. That the rat 
20 In personal letter, December 27, 1915. 
1102} 
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not fully equalized is shown in the nest to the last 
column, but that the new law does more than the old 
is indicated by the fact that the average deviation of 
rates from the average rate under the old law was 11.6 
cents, while under the new law it is only 7.1 cents. 
The giving of $250 for each teacher up to $1000 per 
school before making the distribution on the basis of 
attendance tends to give an advantage to the school 
with a small attendance, but by requiring that the 
school shall, after 2 years of existence, have at least 
2 teachers no encouragement is given to the organiza- 
tion of weak schools. 

In 1909 Oregon passed a bill providing that a 
county, upon vote, could develop a county high school 
fund for the assistance of high schools within the 
county. 21 The method of distribution was: not less 
than $40 per pupil for the first 20 in average daily at- 
tendance and $30 for the second 20, nor more than 
$12.50 per pupil for all the remaining pupils. The 
total amount from this fund was not to exceed the 
amount paid by the districts to the teachers employed. 
In 1915 the county court in any county in which there 
T"w*s not a county high school was required to levy a 
. tax for high school tuition upon that part of the county 
not situated in a high school district. 22 This law is 
not to apply to any county that has previously pro- 
vided a county high school fund as described above, ex- 
cept in counties of 100,000 or more inhabitants. At 
present Multnomah, in which the city of Portland is 
situated, is the only county required, because of size of 
population, to substitute the 1915 act for that of 1909. 

i m Oregon School Lftan, 1909, sections 258, 360. This law was 
In operation in 11 counties in 191J. 
aa Oregon School Lawn, 1915, seetions 398-108. 
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The wisdom of giving a larger amount for the first 
20 pupils in attendance than is given for other pupils 
is shown in Table 25, giving information concerning 
high schools of different sizes in Marion County, 
Oregon. Comparison of the last column with the 
third from the last column shows that if the same 
amount, say $30 per pupil, were given for all pupils, 
the larger schools would usually receive a much larger 
percentage of the cost of instruction than they now do. 
Comparison of the next to the last column with the 
third from the last column shows that the limitation 
that no school may receive more than it pays its teach- 
ers is without effect in these schools. In fact, since 
the largest amount given is $40 per pupil and since 
the per-pupil cost of high school instruction is usually 
higher than this, it is clear that in very few schools of 
the state would the teacher limitation have an effect. 

The _ Idaho, law which sets aside 8 per cent of the \ 
combined state and county funds for the benefit of i 
rural high schools, which is distributed on the basis of/ 
not more than $200 per teacher, has been explained 
in the preceding chapter. 

Kansas has a statute providing that certain coun- 
ties upon vote may levy a tax of not more than five 
tenths or nine tenths of a mill (depending upon the 
valuation of the county) for the assistance of high I 
schools. This fund is to be apportioned pro rata 
among the high schools In each county according to the 
estimated cost of maintaining them for the ensuing 
year, 23 The principal of each high school makes an 
estimate to the county superintendent, who uses these 
estimates as the basis for recommending to the county 
ilating to Common SchooU, Kantat, 1915, sections 
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commissioners the amount of the levy. 35 According 
to the state department it is the policy of practically 
all counties operating under this law to levy the limit 
permitted by the law. In 1918 there were 89 of the 
105 counties that had adopted this form of county 
aid." 

A later law of similar import, but with important 
differences in detail, was passed in 1911. Counties of 
less than 10,000 population may, upon petition of a 
majority of the school electors of the county, petition 
the county superintendent and the county commission- 
ers to extend aid to a certain high school or high 
schools within the county. The commissioners may ) 
levy such tax, not to exceed one and one half mills 
in counties having a population of 3000 or less nor one 
half mill in counties having more than 8Q00 inhabit- 
ants, as will be " sufficient to raise the amount neces- 
sary to aid such district or districts as said county 
superintendent and said board of commissioners be- 
lieve proper." Such high schools are under the con- 
trol of the county superintendent and the district 
boards of education. 27 This law enables certain 
counties (hat could not meet the requirements of the 
other law to aid high schools, and permits them to do 
so by petition and action of the county commissioners 
instead of by election. In December, 1916, there were, 
according to the state superintendent, but 2 counties 
operating under this law. 

In 1915 Nevada passed a law 38 providing for county 

« Superintendent W. D. Ross in personal letter, December 11, 
1016. 

H l&th Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public 7n- 
itmclion of Kaniat, lOlf, page .'_']. 

'^ Common School Lain* of Ka*' 

i* Xrvada School Cod*. 19 
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aid to district high schools in counties not having a 
1 county high school. The commissioners are required 
I to levy a tax of not more than 10 cents on the $100 
I of assessed valuation, and high schools are permitted to 
share in this fund when (1) standard courses are main- 
tained in industrial work, (2) the district is levying a 
special tax of not less than 15 cents, and (9) free 
tuition is granted properly qualified pupils in the 
county. If there is more than 1 high school to be as- 
sisted, distribution of the county fund is made by the 
state superintendent as follows: one third according to 
the enrollment; one third according to the school cen- 
sus; one third according to the assessed valuation of 
the districts. 

The fourth mode of county aid for high schoolsis 
that in which the county becomes the unit \\>r the main- 
tenance of both high schools and elementary schools 
within the county. While this county unit organiza- 
tion has been in operation in a few of the Southern 
states for over a quarter of a century, there has been 
a renewed and increased interest in it during the last 
few years. The county-unit plan M aims, in brief, to 
make the county the unit for the maintenance and the 
administration of all public schools: levies a tax upon 
the entire county to be distributed among independent 
and county districts on the basis of school population, 
and among the different schools of the county district 
on the basis of need; enables districts to supplement 
the county funds when they wish; provides a county 
school board, taking over many of the functions now 
exercised by district boards and making the district 

/ wThis is the plan recommended by the Bureau of Education ia 

County- Unit. Organization for the A dvuniit ration of Rural Schools, 
Bulletin, mil, No. 44, page 8. 
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boards custodians of school property and advisers to 
i he county board ; and provides a superintendent 
elected by the county board who is the real professional 
head of the public schools in the county. 

The difference between the county-unit plan for 
maintaining high schools and special county aid for 
high schools is, from the financial point of view, largely 
a matter of the amount of money furnished by the 
county. Under special county aid only a part of the 
cost is paid by the county, the remainder coming fromi 
the local district or from the state or from both. 
Thus, in Oregon not over $40 per pupil is raised by the 
county. Under the county-unit plan, the county as- 
sumes the entire responsibility for maintaining high 
schools except in those cases where certain independent 
districts are excluded or where the local district- may 
levy an additional tax, using also whatever (he state 
may give for this purpose. Frequently, though not 
always, there is more flexibility under the county-unitl 
system in the way in which the moneys may be dis- 
tributed to the different schools, the county board be- 
ing the determining power in estimating the needs of 
different communities. Thus it may place a four-year 
high school in one community, a two-year high school 
in another, one of a. single year in a third, and may 
provide free tuition and transportation for all other 
communities requiring them. 

The following brief statements, which have been 
checked and approved by the different state superin- 
tendents, will give some notion of the present status 
I in certain states that are employing a county-unit or a 
partial county-unit system. 
1. In Maryland all high schools, as well as elemen- 
tary schools, in each county are under the direction of 
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the county superintendent of schools subject to the 
county board of education, and are maintained by a 
tax levied upon the entire county. In the establish- 
ment of high schools it is necessary to secure the ap- 
proval of the state board of education, which acts upon 
the recommendation of the state superintendent. 
Local trustees have the care of school houses, lands, 
and equipment but do not employ any one connected 
with the schools. They may present charges for the 
removal of the principal teacher, but the teachers and 
other employees of the schools are selected by the 
county superintendent subject to the approval of the 
county board. No local taxes may be levied. No 
tuition is charged for attendance at a high school, and 
the county board has authority to provide transporta- 
tion where necessary. 30 

2. In Kentucky the territory of each county not in 
towns or cities having separate systems of schools is 
divided into 4, 6, or 8 educational districts, and these 
in turn into subdistricts, each with a trustee. The 
chairmen of the educational districts with the county 
superintendent form the county board of education. 
This county board estimates the taxes that should be 
Jevied and expends them " as in their judgment as a 
county board, the needs of the individual schools for 
white and colored pupils demand." The county tax 
is not to be levied upon property in cities and towns 
maintaining a first-class system of schools nor on prop- 
erty in school districts operating under the inde- 
pendent graded-district school law. The subdistrict 
may, upon vote, levy an additional tax which is to be 
expended by the county board for the benefit of the 
subdistrict. The county board is required to estab- 
»"PvbKc School Latea of Maryland, 1916, seotfons 82-78; 185. 
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lish one or more county high schools. If there is al- 
ready a first-class high school in the county, arrange- 
ments may be made to furnish free tuition m this high 
school. The county board is also empowered to unite 
with a city or town board to establish and maintain a 
high school for the joint use of the city and the county. 
The county board is authorized to provide transporta- 
tion in consolidated districts, which may include the 
transportation of high school pupils. 81 

S. New Mexico has only a partial county-unit sys-l, 
torn. Local district boards, both city and rural, make 
an estimate of the money needed for schools, and sub- ■ — *- - 
mit this estimate to the county superintendent, who in 
turn submits it to the board of county commissioners. 
The commissioners then levy upon the entire county 
the rate, not to exceed 18 mills in special tat, that will 
produce the sums asked for by the district boards. 
County high schools are authorized by an election. 
Such high schools are under the management of local 
boards of education, of which the county superintend- 
ent is an ex-officio member, and estimates for the sup- 
port of these high schools are made by these local 
, boards and submitted to the county commissioners. Al 
special high school tax of not more than 2 mills is levied 
J for maintenance, but the cost of site and buildings 
I must be paid by the district in which the high school 
Ms located. Whgn,_there is more than one county_high 
school, the county high school fund is apportioned on 
the basis of attendance. When an additional high 
school is established it receives during the first school 
year not more than one third of the moneys then in the 
county high school fund. High schools may also be 
established by local districts as district high schools. 
nK*ntucky School Law; 797?, Chapter 10 
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In December, 1916, there were 46 district high schools, 
and 14 county high schools in 9 counties. In county 
high schools tuition is free to all children of school age 
residing in the county. 33 

Some variations will be noticed in the above county- 
unit and partial county-unit systems. Sometimes the 
schools are supported entirely by the county and the 
I state (Maryland) ; sometimes local taxes may be levied 
(Kentucky). Sometimes the management is practically 
in the hands of the county board (Kentucky) ; some- 
- /times it rests largely with the local board- (New 
^ Mexico). Sometimes all high schools are under the 
county board (Maryland) ; sometimes not (Kentucky) 
Sometimes the law is permissive (New Mexico); usu- 
ally compulsory (Kentucky). Usually the county 
/board may use the funds as the needs of the school 
require, but in the case of New Mexico a definite method 
■ of distribution is provided. 

While the county-unit system involves a degree of 
centralization that many states are not yet ready to 
accept, it now appears certain that the next few years 
will see a considerable extension of its influence as peo- 
ple become familiar with its supervisory and adminis- 
trative advantages. No one can, however, predict with 
I certainty what place the county, as compared with the 
state, will finally have in the supervision, administra- 
tion, and support of high schools. The next chapter 
will show certain needs that apparently can best be 
met through the state. 

Four general steps by which the county has been a 
factor in the development of secondary education 
stand out rather clearlv. These also constitute four 






a* House Bill No. 930, 1915; and New Mexico Code of Public In- 
struction, pages 29, 30. 
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general modes by which the county is still a factor. 
(1) There was the single county high school suited , 
to the more pioneer conditions when it was necessary 
for a whole county to pool its strength in order to 
maintain a good high school. In nearly all states this 
situation has now passed. (2) With the development 
of the county in population and wealth, conun unities 
other than the one in which the county high school waa 
located wished for a high school. This led to the dis- 
continuance of the single county high school and the 
establishment of several high schools in the county* 
maintained by the different districts. To provide free 
secondary school privileges for those living in districts 
not able to maintain a bigh school, free tuition was 
provided by the district, by that part of the county 
not in a high school district, by the entire county or by 
the state. In a few cases transportation also was pro- 
vided. (8) Under the arrangement whereby the 
county or part of county became responsible for the 
tuition, it was found that sometimes the outlying dis- 
tricts could secure secondary school opportunities at 
a much less expenditure of energy than was required 
by the districts maintaining high schools. To meet 
this condition a few states developed county aid for^ 
high schools so that such outlying districts would bear 
a larger share of the burden. (4) Finally, in certain 
states the high school was conceived as being an integral j 
part of the public school system and a more important! 
part than it was usually considered. Hence, when the 
county was made the unit of administration and sup- 
port, the high school was included in the plan, so t hat 
under fhe more advanced schemes of countv-unit or- 
ganization t axes for all school purposes are levied upon 
the entire county, then used bv the county board of 
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education according to the needs of various sections. 
Such flexibility, when properly safeguarded by well-de- 
fined principles of determining and supplying need, 
seems the best form of county participation in sec- 
ondary as well as in elementary education. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Some Phases of State Supervision of Public 
High Schools 

a. state standards 

THE history of American education shows clearly a 
tendency toward a greater centralization of power i 
and responsibility in the larger school units, and a 
greatly increased efficiency as a result of this central- 
ization. The creation of permanent school funds 
managed by the state ; the assessing of state and county 
taxes for school purposes; the creation of state depart- 
ments of public instruction ; the giving of special state 
aid for high schools, industrial education, normal train- 
ing, and weak rural schools ; the appointment of state 
inspectors for these schools and lines of work ; the pass- 
ing of compulsory education laws; certification of the 
teacher first by the district, then by the county, finally 
by the state; uniform textbook legislation; etc., etc., 

tall bear witness to this centralizing tendency and to 
the many lines of educational activity in which it has 
been carried out. Few_persons will be inclined to deny 
that a more effective school system has been the out- 
come of this centralization. 
In secondary education, as well as in other phases 
of school work, complete control by the local commu- 
nity has generally meant a neglect of the schools, com- 
paratively speaking, due either to an unwillingness to 
make a reasonable sacrifice for schools or to ignorance 
as to how educational progress may be secured. 
Hence the high school visitor or inspector from the 
university or the state department has done much to 
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take communities away from their provincialism in high 
school matters. 

In spite of the fact that much has been accomplished 
in the development of an effective system of high schools 
in most states, any high school visitor or inspector will 
admit that much remains to be done. This chapter 
and the following one will deal with four of the most 
important of these problems by showing how finance 
laws may be a real factor in their solution. 

It must be admitted that the general state school 
funds have not, as a rule, been of as great influence in 
setting high standards of school efficiency as they 
should be. MacDowell has shown in his analysis * that 
8 of the states have not set requirements that must be 
met on penalty of having the state funds withheld. Of 
the 40 states making such provision 28 require that 
school be maintained a minimum length of time. How- 
ever, very few of these require school years of 8 or 9 
months; several require only 8 or 4 months; 11 states 
require the levying and payment of certain taxes ; 7, 
the care for and expenditure of school moneys and the 
filing of official bonds; 19, the filing of reports; 18, the 
enumeration of school children; 11, the employing of 
qualified teachers and superinden dents and the paying 
of a minimum salary; 6, specified school accommoda- 
tions ; 8, the enforcement of the compulsory school law ; 
7, the introduction of specified subjects into the cur- 
riculum; 6, the use of state-adopted texts and state 
course of study; 1, the observing of laws relating to 
medical inspection; 1, the excluding of instruction in 
foreign tongues; 4>, the excluding of denominational, 

' MacDowell, Theodore I„, State veriut Local Control of Ele- 
mentary Education, page 78. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, 
Np. 22. 
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isan instruction; 1, the non-separa- 
tion of pupils because of race or social position; 1, 
the closing of schools during institute session ; 2, the 
appointing of a school agent or treasurer and report 
of the same; 3, the performing of all duties specified 
by law. Although some states are exceptions, it is 
quite fair to conclude from these facts that the general 
school funds even yet have not taken the lead in setting 
the standard of efficiency that we may expect in the 
elementary schools. 

The reasons for this lack of influence of the general 
school funds have never been worked out in detail, and 
it is outside the scope of this study to do so. A read- 
ing of the history of education in different states 
V throws some light upon the matter in showing the atti- 
tude during the first half of the last century toward 
free public schools. Swift has summarized this atti- 
tude in several pages, of which the following quotation 
^is representative: 
" Public sentiment respecting the establishing and main- 
taining of free schools ranged all the way from indifference, 
disbelief, and contempt, to open hostility. ... It may be 
argued that the existence of such conditions in the West was 
due, in part at least, to the hardships of pioneer life and 
the sparseness of population, but in the East, where public 
schools had existed since colonial days, conditions were fre- 
quently little better. The free public school continued to be 
^ regarded as a charity school provided for those who were 
unable to pay. In Massachusetts, the law of 1827 had re- 
quired all public schools to be free, supported by taxation; 
nevertheless public schools were ' languishing for support to 
a degree destitute of public sympathy.' . . . The free school 
in the South was regarded, generally speaking, distinctly as 
a charity school. Striking evidence of the truth of this is 
presented in the fact that the portion of the Permanent 
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School Fund established by Georgia in 1821, which was de- 
voted to the support of free schools, was commonly known 
as the Poor School Fund. . . . After Florida had estab- 
lished a Permanent Common School Fund in 1845, she was 
unable to secure reports from the schools as to school at- 
tendance. From 1850 to 1851 it was provided by law that 
a county, in order to receive its share of the revenue of the 
School Fund of Florida, must submit to the State Superin- 
tendent, prior to May, 1852, a report of the number of chil- 
dren in each district of the county from five to eighteen 
years of age who had actually attended school in the district 
within three months of the date of the report. This law 
was repealed in 1852 owing to the impossibility of enforc- 
ing it." » 

But special state aid for high schools has been more 
' fortunate in securing reasonable standards. Almost 
every state receiving such assistance has set definite 
standards that must be met by the community before 
it is entitled to aid. In some cases the state aid law 
itself sets such standards ; a in most cases some state 
board has been designated for this purpose. 4 Informa- 
tion received from most of the state departments of the 
states giving special aid indicate that very little if 
anything was done in the setting of high school stand- 
ards before state aid was adopted. 5 Sometimes the 

= Swift, Fletcher H., A History of Pvblio Permanent Common- 
School Fvndi m the United States, 1795-1905, pages 161-164. 

" See, for example, Public School Lain of Maryland, 1916, sec- 
tion 136. 

* See, for example, Lawi of Minneiota Relating to the Publie 
School Syitem, 1915, section 143. 

s The following quotation from the high school inspector of South 
Carolina is fairly representative: "It fs fairly correct to say 
that prior to 1907 there were no definite hi(th school standards in 
South Carolina. The State Constitution was so worded as to 
enable districts to use school funds fur high school purposes as 
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University had done something. 8 Sometimes detailed 
requirements were not made until a few years after 
state aid was first begun. 7 Usually, too, the standards 

Vset for high schools have been such as to place a real 
responsibility upon the community, a situation which 
still is not true in regard to participation in the gen- 
eral school funds in many states. 

All credit for the development of such standards in 
the United States cannot, however, be given to state 
aid. In some states where aid is not given, stand- 
ardization has made great progress through the in- 
fluence of the state university or the state department 
of education. "OTlate years state departments have 
taken a greater interest than formerly in this work, 
without regard to aid from the state — due, doubtless, 
to the growing recognition of the fact that the develop- 
ment of an effective secondary school system demands 
such standardization. 5 While, therefore, special state 
aid may be given great credit for the development of 
the spirit for definite standards, it is quite likely that 
it will not have so great an influence in the future be- 
cause the demand of the community for an adequate 
checking system has become a more important factor. 

ever governing the establishment or mainterwnc-e of high school 
grades In any school. The only approach to regulations was the 
adoption of textbooks suitable to high school work." 

"Illustrated in Arkansas. 

' Illustrated in California. 

* Illinois is a good illustration. For many years the University 
has done most effective work In stimulating the development of 
high schools. A few years ngo the state department undertook to 
supplement the work of the University, particularly in the non- 
accredited high schools. 
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THE FB0TECTION OF THE ELEMENTARY 



Any one, on a very little reflection, will concede thai 
desirable as high schools certainly are, it would not be 
wise to permit their development at the expense of the 
elementary school. It is essential that all children be 
provided with a training of reasonably high stand- 
ard in the elementary grades before provision is made 
for the smaller number that take the high school 
course. 

It would seem that such a self-evident proposition 
would need no agitation, much less a careful system of 
standards and checks to see that it is carried out. The 
more important reasons why it is necessary to provide 
in a conscious fashion for the protection of the ele- 
mentary school are: 

1. Many persons in a community do not understand 
modern social conditions well enough to appreciate the 
need not only of a school of minimum length but of 
minimum standards of accomplishment as well. Prob- 
ably every community has its citizens who consider that 
the type of education that would do for conditions 
when they were children will do for the present genera- 
tion also. 

2. Some persons, even if they see the need of con- 
tinually raising standards for meeting more and more 
complex conditions, do not see this need clearly enough 
to overcome the tendency to establish the high school 
grades at the expense of the elementary school for the 
standing it gives the town among its neighboring com- 
munities. Professor W. H. Hand, high school inspec- 
tor for South Carolina, has repeatedly called attention, 
in a laudably fearless manner, to this tendency in his 
state. 

[ISO] 
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" In fully one half of the schools that have been reduced 
from a two-teacher basis to a one-teacher basis, and in 
nearly all of these that have dropped out entirely, the ele- 
mentary schools have suffered in some way. In many of 
them wholly unprepared pupils have been promoted to the 
high school solely to make the required high school enroll- 
ment for state aid. In some instances the highest grade of 
the elementary school has been utterly destroyed, and in 
most cases it was done at the direction of the local board. 
In several instances your inspector has had to refuse to 
accept such pupils as belonging to the high school. 

" Another evil is that of giving a small number of high 
school pupils to one teacher at a fair salary, and overcrowd- 
ing the elementary teachers at beggarly salaries. . . . Many ' 
of the schools have two teachers teaching three high school 
grades, and three teachers teaching seven elementary grades. 
It is highly regrettable that so many school boards and com- 
munities are willing to work an injustice to their teachers 
and to their own children for the sake of getting three or 
four hundred dollars from the state." ■ 

tMr. Hand then gives a table showing some of these 
evils. For the sake of brevity every third school only 
has been taken from his table. 
I 
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I The high school inspector of North Carolina has 

pointed out the same danger in that state. 10 
Since it is evident that the elementary school has 
suffered in many communities of some states and is 
liable to suffer in some communities of any state, it 
.y is necessary that precautionary measures be taken. 

I Very little is found in the statutes dealing with the prob- 
lem. In Virginia it is provided that 



" The establishment of such schools of higher grade 
the introduction of such higher branches shall not be allowed 
to interfere with regular and efficient instruction in the ele- 
mentary school." u 

Oregon has a similar requirement reading thus : 

" None of the funds of any district shall be used for the 
purpose of maintaining a high school, unless said district 
shall also maintain at least eight months' instruction e 
year in the lower grades of the school system of this 
state." " 



Such requirements are too general to accomplish 
anything of themselves. They do warn local school 
boards that there may be a tendency to develop a high 
school or to introduce high school branches at the ex- 
pense of the elementary school, but the real effective- 
ness of such laws depends upon the existence of 
authoritative boards to define what constitutes " regu- 
lar and efficient instruction in the elementary school " 
and to enforce their definitions. 

Information given the writer in 1915 by the educa- 
tion departments of %% states showed that 8 had set no 

io 5tk Annual Report of State Inspector of Public High School*, 
North Carolina, 1318, pages 6-9. 

'■ Virginia School Law, 1315, section 90. 
"Oregon School Law; 1915, section 361. 
flSS] 
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standards for the elementary school; 1 was planning 
such standards; 2 had them in certain counties; 16 had 
standards of some sort. Of the 16, however, at least 
4 had only nominal standards, such as a state course 
of study and eighth-grade examinations. More de- 
tailed information is available on one factor in ele- 
mentary school standards — the state regulations con- 
cerning minimum school terms. According to Muer- 
man," the following is the present status: 



Such information as we have indicates that, in gen- 
eral, the states do not have the standards for the ele- 
mentary school that are necessary to protect it from 
the unrestricted development of the high school. It 

i constitutes, therefore, a real problem to be solved be- 
fore the right kind of secondary school system can be 
developed in a state. 



I 



REGULATING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS 



Not every community should be encouraged or even 
permitted to establish a high school. If this were done 
the country would soon be filled with a large number of 
small, inefficient high schools with only here and there 
a really efficient one. That too little regard has been 

'■ Muerman, J. C, Iffnimuni School-Term Regulations, pages 
14-18. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. ii. 
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given to this problem in the past is indicated by the 
remarks of various state superintendents and high 
school inspectors. In the report of the high school 
inspector for South Carolina for 1910, the situation 
is stated in these words: 

" At this stage in the development of our high school sys- 
tem, we are in great need of standard schools, by which is . 
meant four-year schools with sufficient teaching force to of- 
fer several parallel courses of study to pupils of widely 
different tastes and needs. The state needs at least 50 good 
standard high schools, and they can be easily had by aban- 
doning the multiplication of the little one-teaeher schools. 
and by consolidating many of those already established. 
Our present plan is wasting money, working an injustice to- 
the pupils by giving them inferior schools, and clogging the . 
progress of high school development." 

He then illustrates this weakness by reference to one 
county of the state in which the energy was so dis- 
tributed that little progress could be made. Continu- 
ing, he says: 

" Of the SS8 high school pupils in these eight schools, not 
one can find a fourth-year class in the county, and in this 
particular the county is no better off than it was five years 
ago." " 

The same problem has been mentioned by other state 
school officers, among whom are those of New Jersey,' r 
Utah," 5 and North Carolina. 17 

'* Report of High School Inspector, South Carolina, 1909~10, 
pages 23-26. 

iBjVew Jertey School Report, 1909, page 11. 

« Utah Sthool Report, 1913-14, pages 76-78. 

"Srf Annual Report State Intpector of Public High Schoolt, 
North Carolina, 1910, page 11, 
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1. The Chief Factors in Regulating the Establishment 
of High Schools 
To insure the development of the most efficient high 
school system by regulating the establishment of high 
schools, the careful evaluation of a number of factors 



I is required. Three of the most important of these 
factors may be mentioned. 
1. The number of pupils who are ready to do high 
school work should be considered, I? there are only 
a few, it would undoubtedly be less expensive to provide 
free high school privileges elsewhere. Several states 
have indicated the number of pupils that they consider 
necessary to do effective high school work, though not 
all of these provisions are for exactly the purpose here 

/under discussion. In order to receive state aid in 
South Carolina a high school must have a total en- 
rollment of at least 25 pupils, with a minimum of 5 in 
any one grade. 18 In Maryland a first-grade high 
school must have an enrollment of at least 80 and an 
average daily attendance of at least 70; a second- 
grade high school must have an enrollment of at least 
35 and an average daily attendance of 30. ,B Indiana 
requires that there be 25 common school graduates in 
the township before a graded union high school be 
established. 2 " California declares the high school dis- 
trict lapsed when the average daily attendance during 
the whole of any school year after the first year is 10 
or less. 11 Missouri requires an average daily attend- 

I'Qextral School Law of South Carolina, 1916, section 181 J f, 
ami rule 58, page 66. 

'» Public School Lam of Maryland, 1916, section 126. 
i° School Law of Indiana. 1911, section 70. 
■i School Law of California, 1915, section ! 7:13. 
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ance of 15 in schools receiving state aid. 32 While only 
the case of Indiana shows the number of pupils required 
to establish a high school, the other cases throw light 
upon the number that different states consider neces- 
sary to carry on effective high school work. 

2. A second factor is the ability and willingness of 
the locality to support a high school. The circum- 
stances would be unusual that would justify the estab- 
lishment of a high school in a community where a tax 
rate equal to the average for the state is necessary to 
support a standard elementary school. If, however, 
the community is willing to tax itself beyond this rate 
for the support of a high school and if the other factors 
make its establishment desirable, then this may be done. 
Some states have endeavored to define the ability that 
is necessary to establish a high school by allowing only 
units with a certain population to do so. Thus, Ari- 
zona requires that the district or combination of ~d"ts- 
tricts have an average daily attendance of at least 
200. 23 Colorado permits districts of the first and sec- 
ond classes, having a school population of 1000 and 
8S0 respectively, to establish high schools. 24 Illinois 
allows districts of 2000 population to do so. 26 These 
provisions are attempts to define the ability that is 
necessary to attempt the development of a public sec- 
ondary school by assuming that a district with a cer- 
tain minimum population will have wealth enough to 
support a high school and will have pupils enough to 
justify its establishment. It is evident that there may 
or may not be a correlation between these facts. In 

22 Revised School Laws of Missouri, 191S, page 94. 
is School Laws of Arizona, 191X, section 2770. 
2* School Laws of Colorado, 1915, sections 110, 220. 
" School Law of Illinois, 1914, section 89. 
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least one state the high school inspector has sug- 
gested a certain valuation as a tentative factor for 
determining when high schools should be established- ,iiB 
Indiana has recently provided that in townships having 
a "valuation of more than $600,000 a high school must 
be established under certain conditions. 27 

3. A third factor to be considered in deciding 
whether a high school should be established is the ease 
with which a standard high school may he readied. A 
community that is within a few miles of a standard 
high school and which, by reason of good roads or 
other means of transportation, is easily accessible, 
should rarely establish a high school unless the other 
factors outweigh this advantage. 

2. Who Should Ezaluate the Factors? 
It is clear that no one of these factors should be 
considered alone; others are likely to enter, but these 
are the most important. How to evaluate properly the 
factors in deciding what grade of high school a com- 
munity should maintain or whether it should attempt 
any high school work is a difficult problem. It cannot 
be left entirely to the local school board, as this board 
is apt to interpret conditions according to local de- 
sires. In Chapter V it was shown that under the 
county-unit system it is customary to give this power 
to the county school board and its executive officer, 

»•" It seems to me wise to discourage thr establishment of high 
schools in districts having an assessed valuation of less than $400,- 
000 except in plant so located that there is a strong probability 
of a large non-resident attendance or in which other special con- 
ditions are such as to justify an exception to the general rule." 
Bimnial School Report, Wiietmiin, 1908-10, pages 39, 40. 

W School Laws of Indiana Enacted bi/ the General Aiifmbly of 
1913, pages 88, 39. 
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the county superintendent. There is a decided ad- 
^ , vantage in this, since the county officials know the situa- 
* tion intimately and are, therefore, in a position to de- 
cide more intelligently. There is, however, the danger 
that county boards may be influenced by local pressure 
more than would be desirable. If some policies were 
• outlined by state school officials concerning the estab- 
lishment of high schools, and if it were possible for 
special conditions to be given consideration when recom- 
mended by the county school officials, the danger of 
yielding to local pressure would be greatly reduced. 
There would be the added advantage of greater uni- 
formity in the establishment of high schools among the 
different counties. A plan similar to this is in opera- 
tion in at least Maryland and Louisiana, where it ia 
provided that the county may establish high schools 
only with the approval of the state superintendent or 
state board of education. 28 

A few of the special state aid laws have provisions 
tending to limit the number of high schools that may 
be aided in a single county. Thus, in Alabama only 
1 county high school is provided for. 20 In North 
Carolina not more than 4 high schools in any county 
may be assisted. 3 " In Tennessee the provision that not 
more than one fiftieth of the entire state aid for high 
schools may go to any county doubtless tends to limit 
the number of county schools that are established. 31 
In these laws nothing is said, however, about the loca- 
tion of high schools so that they will best ser 
secondary school needs of the county. 

" Public School Leant of Maryland, 1916, section 125; Public 
School Laws of Louitiana. 1916, page 116. 

« General Public School Laws of Alabama, 1915, section 1861. 

»o Publh School Late of North Carolina, 1915, page &i. 

•i Public School Laws of Ttnrmttte, 1913, page 73. 
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This brief statement of problems indicates that while 
special state aid has done much to assist the develop- 
ment of secondary education through the establish- 
ment of state high school standards, it has not yet met 
adequately the need of protecting the elementary 
schools and of regulating the establishment of high 
schools in order that a really effective and unified 
school system may be developed. Chapters VII and 
X will offer suggestions on this matter. 
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Stimulating anj> Measuring the Effort of Local 

Communities 



A. STIMULATING HIGH SCHO 

\\7"HILE many communities where high schools 
V V should be established must have the stimulation 
of state requirements before they realize the necessity 
of reasonably good high school facilities, or are willing 
to expend the energy for providing them, there are, 
on the other hand, in every state, communities with such 
strong educational interests that they will demand and 
provide opportunities for adolescent training in ad- 
vance of any requirements set from the outside. Il- 
lustrations of this latter tendency may be found in 
practically every city, where special curricula and 
schools are provided for different vocational interests, 
where teachers are paid unusually high salaries, and 
where almost lavish expenditures are made for build- 
ings and equipment. Illustrations of the same tend- 
ency, to a leaser degree, may be found in many towns 
where salaries are better, equipment is superior, and 
curricula are more numerous than are required by the 
state standards. 

This tendency is significant. Schools with this 
spirit set the pace for the other schools until it be- 
comes feasible to put the standards for the whole state 
a peg ahead. The tendency ought, therefore, to be 
encouraged, and it will be the purpose of this chapter 
to show how state finance laws are a factor in this en- 
\ couragement. 

Sometimes this improvement in the schools is made 
only by the levying of a higher tax rate than is levied 
[130] 
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by most communities; in many cases, because of the 
relatively great wealth of the community, such im- 
provement involves an effort no greater or, in some 
cases, even less than the effort made by the smaller com- 
munities of the state. Illustrations may be found in 
Minnesota. There the average levy for towns and 
cities maintaining state high schools is 19 mills. Min- 
neapolis, with its unusually splendid system of schools, 
has a rate of only 9 mills ; Duluth, one of the larger 
cities of the state, 5."! mills; Hibbing, a mining town 
in the Iron Range, 1.6 mills. 1 

This being the situation to a greater or less degree 
in every state, it becomes desirable to determine: (1) 
what constitutes effort; (2) what methods may be de- 
vised for measuring the degree of any effort found; (8) 
in what way and to what extent this effort should be 
rewarded. An analysis of existing methods of stimu- 
lating, measuring, and rewarding effort is a desirable 






I preliminary to answering these questions. 
B. MEANS NOW EMPLOYED FOR STIMULATINO 
HEVELOPMENT 
We cannot say that, in all cases, the special high 
school aid laws have been formulated with the avowed 
purpose of stimulating communities to make a greater 
effort for secondary education. In some cases this is 
quite clear; in others the result has been attained pos- 
sibly without such being the intention of the law. The 
following is a classification and brief evaluation of the 
various laws now in force. 

Ii ttd Annual Report of Intpeclor of Statt High Sehoolt, .Winiw- 
tota, 1916, pages IS 5:1. 
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I. Encouraging an Increase in the Classification of 
the High School 

North Dakota gives $800 to a standard four-year 
high school; $500 to a three- jear school; $300 to a 
two-year school ; $200 to a one-year school. The in- 
tention here may be to reward effort or to relieve need, 
or both. The assumption seems to be that schools 
with a four-year course are in greater need than those 
with a three-year course. Data given on page 61 
throw much doubt, however, upon the validity of this 
assumption. The rewarding of effort may easily be 
interpreted as a result of the law, since a community 
that is willing to raise the classification of its high 
school by assuming additional obligationa is given a 
larger sum from the state. 

Laws similar to that of North Dakota exist in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Minnesota, Washington, and 
Maryland. In New Jersey the same principle is made 
effective by giving larger sums for teachers employed 
in high schools of higher grade than is given for teach- 
ers in schools of low classification. 

There are no data available to show the exact effect 
of this type of law in raising the classification of high 
schools. Some indication of the possible effect of the 
law may be seen in the figures on the following page, 
giving the number of high schools in North Dakota at 
different periods. 2 There is, however, no way of deter- 
mining how much of this increase in first- and second- 
class schools has been due to the desire to get more 
state aid and how much is due to the wish of the com- 
munities to improve their high schools. There can be 

*8tk .inn nut Rtport of Impeetor of High Schooli, North Da- 
kota, 1915, page 42. 
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Year 


No. first-class 
schools 


No. second- 
class schools 


No. third-class 
schools 


1899 
1904 
1909 

1914 


9 
21 

38 
41 


7 
6 
17 

M 


B 

11 

30 
53 






no reasonable doubt that the desire to secure more as- 
sistance from the state is a factor in all the states luiv- 
g this type of law. 

2. Encouraging the Development of Other than 
Four-year High School* 
Three ways may be suggested for obtaining the 
needed training for the adolescents of poorer communi- 
ties: (1) sending them to a standard four-year high 
school whence they are able to return home only once 
in a while; (2) transporting them each day to such a 
school; (3) maintaining standard high schools of one, 
two, or three years in the community, then sending 
them to a standard four-year high school. The first 
method might be satisfactory for older pupils of high 
school age, but it is very undesirable to have boys and 
girls in the early adolescent years away from the home 
environment. The second method is" feasible at the 
present time only to a limited extent. As transporta- 
tion facilities are improved, the number of communities 
that can be served by this means will increase. It 
would seem, therefore, that we must employ the third 
method, that of offering courses of one, two, or three . 
years' training in many communities. The necessity 
for controlling the tendency to establish many small 

Iand ineffective high schools when a few central schools 
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could better serve the needs of a territory has 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Besides those states giving different sums for differ- 
ent classes of high schools, most states use the same 
basis of aid to all schools no matter what the classifica- 
tion, so that the establishment of other than four- 
year schools is encouraged. Maine is an illustration: 
a school of class C may receive as much as a school of 
class A. 3 In California, however, the state will not 
assist other than four-year schools, a feature of the 
law that has been condemned by Cubberley. 4 This de- 
fect in the law is partly offset by the development of 
union district high schools in that state and by the pro- 
vision made for tuition and transportation. 

9. Encouraging an Increase in Attendance 
In the distribution of the general state school funds 
8 states make use of attendance as a factor. 6 It lias 
been thought by many that the distribution of school 
moneys on the basis of attendance tends to keep a 
larger number of pupils in school. Doubtless it does 
have some such effect, but it is a question whether 
school officers make as much of an effort to keep pupils 
in school, or whether as many parents send their chil- 
dren to school in order that the district may receive 
a larger sum from the state, as has been thought to be 
the case. 

Probably those states that provided high school aid 
upon this basis had more or less clearly in mind the 
notion of encouraging a larger number of pupils to get 

a Laws of Maine Relating to Public Schools, 1915, pages 26, 27. 
* University of IllinoU Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 19, pages 18, 19. 
& Educational Survey of Wyoming, page 98. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1916, No. S9. 
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a high school training. Even if we grant that the dis- 
tribution of the general state school funds on the basis 
of attendance has either actually caused more pupils 
to go to school than would otherwise be the case, or 
has been an incentive to school officers to enforce the 
compulsory education laws, we cannot conclude that 
a similar law would have the same effect upon high 
school attendance. In the first place very few of the 
compulsory education laws cover more than the eight 
years of the elementary school, 6 bo that state high 
school aid cannot have much effect on high school at- . 
tendance through stimulating an enforcement of those 
laws. In the second place, adolescents, with their 
greater spirit of independence and demand for results 
commensurate with the energy expended, are not so 
apt, as may possibly be the case with children, to be 
persuaded either by parents or school officers to attend 
school because it will give the district a larger revenue 
from the Btate. In the third place, several of the states 
using this method have such laws that they are not 
likely to have any far-reaching effect in attracting 
pupils to school, even granting that it is possible to 
do this through state aid. Thus, since Rhode Island 
gives assistance for only 50 pupils and since all but 3 
of the high schools in that state have over that num- 
ber, 7 the law cannot now have much effect in stimulat- 
ing attendance. In New York, in 1912-18, only about 
74 cents per pupil was given on the basis of attend- 

« Campvltorg School Attendance, pages 7, £9-38. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1914, No. 9. According to the table given 
here, 9 states set 15 years as the necessary age, 16 set 16 years, 1 
sets IB years. Of these, however, only 4 have such limits as to In- 
clude more than 8 years, the time usually required to complete the 
traditional elementary school course. 

" See pages 64, 65. 
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ance, a sum hardly sufficient to have much effect. 8 In 
South Carolina state aid is not given unless there is an 
enrollment above the seventh grade of at least 25. In 
the smaller communities this regulation is apt to stimu- 
late the community to get a fair proportion of its 
adolescents into school, but elsewhere it can have little 
effect. The same may be said of Maryland, where 
there must be an average attendance of~aTTeast 70 in 
a first-class school and at least 30 in a second-class 
school. 

In other states the conditions are such that high 
school attendance may be stimulated through state aid 
if such aid does have any effect. In Nor_th_ Carolina 
attendance of at least 20 is necessary to get state aid, 
but there is an additional provision that, in giving to 
a school money above the minimum, attendance above 
the minimum required shall be one of the factors con- 
sidered. If this law is administered in such a way that 
more assistance is given as the percentage of persons 
in the community of high school age are in attendance 
at the high school, there will probably be real activ- 
ity on the part of school officers in urging pupils to 
attend. In California about $10 per pupil is dis- 
tributed on the basis of attendance, and in Utah the 
allotment in 1913-14 was $15.37 per pupil. In Wash- 
ington between $20 and $25 was given for attendance 
in 1913-14.° In New Jersey the amount given for 
attendance will vary in different counties, but at the 
average rate for 1914—15 it should have been about $13 

■In that year there were 157,891 high school pupils and $116,- 
148.51 was given on the basis of attendance. See Annual Report 
New York Education Department, 7914, pages 140, 864. 

■ f?d Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Walhington, 1914, page 63. 
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per pupil; 10 in Vermont it will vary from $5 to $80 
per pupil, depending upon the wealth of the commun- 

itj. 

The impossibility of determining in an accurate way, 
through such data as are now available, the influence 
that the best laws have upon high school attendance 
becomes clear when it is remembered (1) that there is 
a growing desire on the part of pupils to get a high 
school education without regard to the money given 
by the state for attendance; (2) that in California, 
New York, New Jersey, and Vermont there is some,, 
form of free tuition law which has much influence upon 
the increase in attendance; and (8) that in Utah there 
has for a few years been a county-unit organization 
in at least part of the counties. Doubtless it would be 
possible to collect the information in the different states 
that would show exactly the effect that state aid has 
upon attendance, but so far as the writer has been able 
to discover such data are not now in existence. 

4. Encouraging Improvement in the Teaching Force 
A plan that puts a premium upon the employment 
of better teachers is to be commended, since the effec- 
tiveness of a school depends upon this factor much more 
than upon any other. To a less degree the same may 
be said about the employment of a larger number of 
teachers, since an increase in the teaching force im- 
proves the chances for individual instruction and for 
the departmentalizing of the work of the school. Eight 
states, by basing high school aid upon the cost of in- 
struction or the number of teachers, encourage to a 

io The average per-pupil rate whs approximately 7.1 epnts per 
day In 1911—15 (see pnge 7*). Counting 190 days to the year 
would give a per-p-jpil rale of 813.78. 
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greater or less degree the improvement of the teaching 
force. A ninth state, Minnesota, employs the teacher 
basis in aiding high school departments in state-graded 
schools. 

In nearly all these states there is some sort of i 
limiting clause that prevents the state from giving ful 
recognition to this factor. Thus, in Maine two thirds 
the instruction but not to exceed $500 is given, while 
in Wisconsin one half the instruction but not to exceed 
$500 is "granted district high schools. The effect of 
this limitation has been discussed on page 75, The 
same discussion shows that in the town and union dis- 
trict high schools of Wisconsin the effect of the limita- 
tion is not as great because a larger maximum is set. 
In Maryland aid is given for a certain number of teach- 
ers only, as follows : in first-grade high schools, I prin- 
cipal, S academic teachers, 2 vocational teachers, not 
to exceed $2500 to any school ; in second-grade schools, 
1 principal, 1 academic teacher, 1 vocational teacher. 
In Tennessee no school may receive more than one 
third its "expenditures and no county more than one 
fiftieth the entire high school fund. Minnesota state- 
graded schools receive $600, $100 for each grade 
teacher employed in excess of 4, and $250 for each high 
school teacher, but not more than $1300 in all. The 
North Carolina aid law provides that one of the factors 
in giving assistance beyond the minimum shall he the 
number and the qualifications of the teachers employed, 
so that there is a direct stimulus to improvement in 
this direction. In South Carolina a maximum is set 
for schools having a different number of teachers, the 
highest being $700 for schools with 4 or more. In 
Idaho rural high schools only are aided, though as- 
sistance is given for all teachers in schools of that type. 
[1S8] 
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Only in New Jersey is aid given for all high school 
teachers. 

5. Encouraging an Increase in the Amount Raised by 
the Local Community 
Only one state, Virginia, now determines the amount 
of aid granted a high school upon the basis of the 
amount given by the local community. The limits are 
$250 and $400. In 1918, North Carolina had a similar 
Jaw, the limits being $850 and $500. Tn 1913-14., less 
than 30 per cent of all North Carolina state-aided high 
schools received the maximum." 

Encouraging the Development of Rural High. 
Schools 

Wisconsin and Idah o have laws that tend to en- 
courage rural high schools. Wisconsin does this by 
setting the maximum that may be given to a town or 
union district high school much higher than in the case 
of district high schools. The law has not had the ef- 
fect that might have been expected, since only 45 of 
the SOS high schools receiving aid belonged to this 
class in 1912-1S. 13 Idaho gives special high school 
aid to rural high schools only. In 1912-18, after the 
law had been in effect about 4 years, 21 of the 128 
high schools in the state reported as rural high 
schools. 13 

ii 7th Jnnual Report of State Impeetor of Public tlii/h SchooU, 
North Carolina, 1914, pages 42-48. 

i* 16th Biennial Report of Department of Public Initruetion, 
Wiieomin, 1912-14, pages 95-107. 

" if Biennial Report of State Board of Education, Idaho, 191.1- 
14, page i». 
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Encouraging All-Round Development by Using 
Several Factors 



Through the setting of minimum standards, prac- 
tically all the states stimulate more or less the develop- 
ment of various aspects of high school work. The fac- 
tors usually emphasized are some or all of: length of 
1/ school year; length of recitation periods; number of 
units required for graduation; nature of the program 

I of studies; number of teachers; library and laboratory 
facilities; buildings and grounds. In these eases, how- 
ever, the development is stimulated by state aid only 
to that extent that will satisfy the minimum stand- 
ards of the state. South Carolina and North Carolina 
, go further than most states by putting Into the statutes 
several factors that the state board shall take into 
consideration. Thus, South Carolina mentions the 
number of teachers, the attendance of non-residents, 
and satisfactory work in agriculture, manual training, 
and domestic science. Under the general authority 
given it, the state board has set standards in regard 
to such matters as length of school year; length of 
recitation periods; number of teachers in elementary 
school and in high school ; proportion of entire salary 
schedule given high school teachers ; minimum number 
of pupils in any grade ; use of state-adopted textbooks, 
etc. 14 In North Carolina the law mentions specifically: 
minimum attendance; average daily attendance above 
the minimum; number of teachers ; grade and character 
of work. The latter factor, particularly, gives much 
latitude to the board in emphasizing those phases of 
secondary education that need to be developed, (See 
pages 89, 90 for details.) 
" Gnneml School Law of South Carolina, 1316, pages 65, 66. 
[140] 
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From the theoretical point of view, at least, each of 
the foregoing methods of rewarding_effort is worth 
while, though it is quite evident that in certain cases 
limiting clauses prevent these laws from having the 
stimulating influence they otherwise might. As to 
which of these methods is most valuable it is impos- 
sible to say without knowing the situation in the state 
where it is desired to stimulate high school development. 
In a state where there are few strong four-year high 
schools and many schools of lower classification, it may 
be most important to stimulate the development of 
schools of the first grade in order that higher ideals 
of secondary training may be established and promul- 
gated. In another state it is quite possible that fewer 
schools should be maintained and that those should 
have better teachers and equipment. In a third state 
some plan may be needed that will bring a larger per- 
centage of adolescents to school. In a fourth, rural 
high schools may be the greatest need. But while it is 
possible that in a certain state there is just one domi- 
nant and pressing need, it is more likely that there will 
be several phases of secondary education that should 
be improved, so that the emphasis of some one factor 
may cause nn overstimulation in that direction and a 
neglect in other directions. 

North Carolina and South Carolina, by giving to the 
state board the power to give aid based upon a number 
of items in school progress, offer the surest mode of 
securing a well-balanced development beyond the mini- 
mum requirements of the state. Such laws have the 
advantage not only of being able to consider several 
factors in school progress instead of only one or two 
factors, but of making it possible, by vesting the 
specific mode of evaluation with a state board, to 
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change the emphasis on the factors from time to time 
as educational developments in the state make such 
changes desirable. 

C. A MORE FLEXIBLE METHOD, INVOLVING FUNDA- 
MENTAL ANB CONSTANT FACTOBS, SUGGESTED 

What is needed, then, is a plan that will stimulate 
as many communities as possible to do more than is 
required by the minimum standards of the state; that 
will encourage this additional effort to take the form of 
an all-round development rather than the emphasizing 
of only one or two factors ; that will measure, with as 
fine a scale as conditions make desirable, the extent of 
the energy expended for this improvement; and that 
will furnish a basis for rewarding this effort, so far as 
is feasible, according to its degree. 

At this point it is necessary to define more clearly 
two terms, " need " and " effort ," that have been era- 
ployed from time to time in this investigation to in- 
dicate two distinct phases of school finance. By de- 
fining the terms, it is proposed to give them a more 
scientific meaning than they ordinarily have had when 
applied to problems of this sort. 

As previously indicated, " need " has been used in 
1 the preceding chapters to indicate the amount required 
by a community for maintaining minimum standard 
j schools over and above that which is raised by a tax 
rate equal to the average rate of the entire state for 
the same purpose. If 8 mills is the average rate re- 
quired by all communities in a state to meet the mini- 
mum standards, a community that must levy 10 mills 
to accomplish the same purpose may be thought of as 
being in need to the extent of 2 mills. Having thus 
determined the extent of the need of the community, the 
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county or the state can then proceed to do as much 
in the way of meeting this need as its resources or its 
methods of distribution will allow. Illustrations of this 
procedure, not carried to its logical conclusion of giv- 
ing all the aid and exactly the aid needed, but showing 
methods feasible under the present conditions, are to 
be found in the tuition aid law of New Hampshire 
(see page 171), the transportation aid law of Mas- 
sachusetts (see page 175), and the general aid laws of 
Missouri and Minnesota (see pages 81, 85). 

)" Effort " may be thought of as the energy expended 
by a community in providing better schools than are 






| required by the minimum standards of the state. 

Two kinds of effort should be recognized: (1) energy 
expended in raising the school standards above those 
of the state when such expenditure will not bring its tax 
rate for schools above the state average; (2) energy 
expended in raising the standards above those of the 
state when such expenditure u-ttl bring its tax rate 
above the state average. The first form of effort is a 
much lower form than the second, since in the first 
case the community is still carrying a burden smaller 
than the average for the state. As a matter of justice, 
r aid should not be given for the first kind of effort until 
this effort makes the rate levied higher than the average 
for the state. Aid should then be given, not on the 
basis of the entire rate levied for effort, but on the rate 
levied above the state average. This will place all 
communities on a par. 

With effort defined in this way we are able to measure 

I as accurately as we please its extent in any community 
and to reward that community as the state educational 
policy makes desirable. Under such a plan of stimu- 
lating effort the state board of education, or possibly 
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the county board cooperating with the state board 
and operating under its general direction, may deter- 
mine what aspects of high school work should be im- 
proved and accordingly specify that assistance will be 
given for an improvement in number, qualifications, and 
working conditions of teachers employed or for im- 
provement in the library and laboratory facilities or 
for adding a certain curriculum to the work of the 
school. The phases of work to be emphasized could 

I 1 thus be changed from time to time according as it 
seemed necessary for improving the effectiveness of the 
education of the youth of the state. The amount of 
assistance to be given to each school could be deter- 
' mined in some such way as this: (1) decide how large a 
sum should be set aside for the whole state for stimu- 
lating high schools to develop beyond the minimum 
standards of the state; (2) find out how much of an 
effort, as measured by the tax levy, is being made by 
the different communities; (8) decide that for each 
fraction of a mill, say one tenth, levied in this way up 
to a certain maximum, say five tenths of a mill, a cer- 
tain sum or a certain percentage of the amount raised 
will be refunded by the state. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Free High School Privileges 

a. general methods now employed 

SINCE most localities cannot afford to maintain a 
standard four-year high school and since many 
cannot afford to maintain a standard secondary school 
of any grade, some provision must be made whereby 
all who wish may secure a minimum standard high 
school training. This involves, under present condi- 
tions, the adoption of four policies. 

1. Standard High Schools 
All cities and larger towns are able to maintain 
s'tandard four-year high schools, and most of them do 
so. It is the policy of a very few states to require > 
certain communities to maintain them.' Such com- 
pulsory laws make certain the development of secondary 
schools in the larger communities. 

2. Standard High School Courses 
While the smaller towns and rural districts can sel- 
dom maintain four-year high schools, many of them 
are able to do some high school work. Recognizing 
this, a number of states have provided for a classifica- 
tion of their high schools so that such communities 
will be stimulated by the thought of doing standard 
work which will compare in quality with that done in 

' " Each town shall maintain a high school, or, if a town does not 
maintain a high school, it shall furnish higher instruction for Its 
advanced pupils at a high school, seminary, or academy to be se- 
lected by the parents, or guardians of a pupil. . . 
■Sehool t.mci, ISIS, page 41. See also Rrviirtl l.awt RtuHKg to 
Public Imtruetion, UauaehutttU, 1925, page 15. 
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four-year schools. For example, Pennsylvania pro 
vides for three classes: four-year, three-year, and two- 
year schools. 2 The Nebraska High School Manual, 
issued by authority of law, gives four programs, one 
for each of the four years of the high school course. 

9. Uniting of Small Units for High School Purposes 
Free high school privileges are extended in many 
states through the establishment of high schools by 
union districts, townships, combined districts and 
townships, union townships, combined parts of town- 
ships, counties, combined sections of counties, and com- 
bined towns or cities and districts. Over three fourths 
of the states have laws providing for one or more such 
high school districts. The cooperation of these con- 
tiguous units makes possible the establishment of better 
schools and often at a lower rate of taxation than 
where each unit works alone. 

4. Free Tuition, Transportation, and Maintenance 
The pupils of communities that do not maintain a 
standard four-year high school should have the priv- 
ilege of securing a complete secondary education, if 
we are to insure the practical application of the prin- 
ciple of a free secondary school that has been so im- 
portant in the development of the present-day high 
school. This situation may be met by providing trans- 
portation to high schools in other districts, free tui- 
tion in those high schools, and, where transport a tioi 
is not feasible, room and board. 

2 School Law of Pennsylvania, 1915, section 1701. 
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B. FREE TUITION 

Different states use different methods for providing 
free tuition. The present situation in all the states 
may be summarized and the methods in use may be 
analyzed in accordance^ with the following classifica- 
tion. The basis that has been adopted for classifying 
the laws is one in which provision for such privileges 
free of all cost to the pupil is considered to be of first [ 
importance, but one in which the equalization between 
some local unit and the state of the burden for this pur- 
pose is at the same time possible and desirable. The 
implications of this basis will become clear as the 
analysis proceeds. 

The classification is as follows : 

I. Tuition paid in whole or in part by the pupil. 

a. The pupil must pay *U. 

b. The district (or other local unit) may 
pay the tuition. 

c. The pupil pays part because the taw 
limits the amount of the tuition fee or 
the conditions under which it may be paid. 

II. Tuition entirely free. 

a. The district (or other local unit) pays 
all. 

b. The state pays all through free tuition in 
state-aided high schools. 

c The state and the district cooperate in 
paying all. 

Naturally these different methods vary in the degree 
of success in accomplishing their purpose. The pri- 
mary object of this chapter will be, therefore, to ana- 
lyze these methods and evaluate their results. 
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1. Payment Entirely by the Pupil 
About one third of the states have no free high schi 
tuition law. 3 While it ie true that in some of these 
states a large number of eighth-grade graduates do 
attend a high school in another district, it is safe to 
say that the percentage of pupils doing so is smaller 
than would be the case were the tuition free. Statistics 
from Connecticut show what such laws may do. The 
law in that state was passed in 1897. During the 
school year 1896-97, 419 non-resident pupils attended 
high schools;* during 1897-98, the first year of the 
free tuition law, the number was 59S, 5 an increase of 
41.5 per cent. However, of the 598 only 186 fulfilled 
the conditions of the law for receiving state aid for 
tuition.* From 1897-98 to 1911-12, the number of 
towns paying the high school tuition increased from 
S8 to 88* 7 In 1911-18, the number attending non- 
local high schools was 11 per cent of the whole high 
school registration. 8 These results were secured in 

« It should be noted that in one state, at leaist, it is still possible 
by law to make a charge for high school attendance. Thus, the 
Alabama law states that in county high schools a matriculation 
fee of not more than $3.50 may be charged each pupil entering the 
high school. (See General Public School Lawa of Alabama, 1915, 
page 72.) According to the Alabama School Report for 1914, 
pages 448-450, every county high school charged such a fee in 
1914, the revenue from this source being $32,070.75 for all the 
schools. In Louisiana, until 1916, from fifty cents to $1.50 per 
year could be charged for pupils in any public school, this amount 
" to be used in providing the necessary fuel and other comforts 
of the school." (See Public School Lotos of Louisiana, 1914, page 
Sti.) The 1916 law made such charges illegal. (See Public School 
Laws of Louisiana, 1916, page 118.) 

* Report of Connecticut Board of Education, 1896-97, page 91. 

a Report of Connecticut Board of Education, 1897-98, page 103. 

b Ibid., page 150. 

r Report of Connecticut Board of Education, 191S-1S, page 198, 
s/bkf., page 13. 
f'*8] 
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spite of the fact that the law was not mandatory. 
It should be remembered that of the states having no 
high school tuition law many secure some extension of 
high school privileges through the establishment of 
union district, township, union township, or county 
high schools. It is impossible to state definitely just 
how important these union schools are as a factor in 
extending high school privileges. The following data 
are, however, suggestive. In Alabama, in 1915, there 
were 58 county high schools, In Colorado, in 1914, 
19 of the 117 high schools were county and 21 were 
union high schools. 10 In Maryland, in 1911-12, there 
were 58 high schools in 28 counties. All public high 
schools are county high schools. 6 of the counties had 
no high school of the first grade; 3 had no high school 
of either first or second grade- 11 In Mississippi there 
were 40 county agricultural high schools in 1914. 1S 
In Montana, in 1911-12, 15 of the 84 accredited high 

(schools were county schools with 1780 of the 4252 
pupils. 13 In Tennessee, in 1911-12, there were 111 
county high schools in 46 of the 96 counties. There 
were 7546 pupils enrolled. 1 * In 1914, New Mexico had 
14 county high schools in 10 of the 26 counties. 16 

1 Annual Report of Department of Education, Alabama, 1914, 
page 3S. 

io tOth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Colorado, 1913-14, P"ge 37. 

"jStft Annual Report of Department of Public I ml ruction, 
Maryland, 1912, pages 85-88. 

i) Information from State Department of Public Instruction. 

i» Itlh Biennial Report of Superintentlenl of Public liittruction, 
Montana, I91S, pages 19, SO. 

i« Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Initruction, 
Tenneitee, 1912, pages 21$, B3l. 

i* lis port of State Superintendent of Public tnetrurtion, 1914, 
page 7. 
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Union district high schools usually succeed fairly 
well in providing free high school privileges within their 
territory, because in organizing them special thought 
is given to securing Buch a combination of districts 
that access can be had by all to the school. The same 
is true of the township high school. In few states, 
however, has the organization of such units proceeded 
far enough to afford free privileges to a large per- 
centage of those needing a high school education. 

In a small county where access can easily be had **» 
a standard county high school, or in a larger county 
where there are several high schools maintained by the 
county or where either transportation or maintenance 
is provided by the county, free high school privileges 
may be as certain as where the privileges are gained 
through the payment of tuition. Certainly it is true 
that under the most favorable conditions high schools 
maintained under a county-unit organization, besides 
providing a more effective administrative scheme, are 
a better means of offering secondary school opportuni- 
ties than are several of the less effective forms of free 
tuition. The classification in this chapter may, there- 
fore, seem unfair to some states such as Maryland, 
Tennessee, and New Mexico, where many counties are 
striving earnestly to solve the free high school prob- 
lem. This distinction between states providing free 
privileges partly by tuition and those providing it by 
county or union district high school is made solely to 
clarify the discussion concerning methods of attaining 
the desired result of offering a free high school educa- 
tion to all who wish it. 

It is quite likely that in the future, when country 

roads are in good condition, when the automobile has 

become a common means for transporting children, and 

[ISO] 
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when larger administrative units for schools are rec- 
ognized by all as a means of securing greater educa- 
tional efficiency, the union school under county ad- 
ministration will become the most important and the 
best way of furnishing high school opportunities (see 
Chapter V). At present, however, it is certain that 
other means, more easily obtained, must be considered. 
8. Permissive Tuition Lazes 
A few states provide that free tuition may be 
granted. This is the case in Connecticut, where the 
state will, when certain conditions are fulfilled, reim- 
burse the town to the extent of two thirds of the tuition 
paid but not more than $30 per year for any one 
pupil. 10 In 1911-12 there were only 7 towns that did 
not maintain high schools or pay at least part of the tu- 
ition in other high schools. 17 The Barnes law of Kansas 
provides that counties in which there are no county high 
schools may vote a county tax'for the support of all 
high schools in the state that maintain a standard 
course of study and admit pupils free.' 8 In 1913, 39 
counties had such a tax. 19 Besides the Barnes law 

"Law* Relating to School*. 1916, sections 77-30. Tliis law 
places upon the school visitors the responsibility of granting on 
refusing the payment of tuition. Information furnished by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education shows that sometimes the 
school visitors do not grunt the necessary permission and that 
sometimes the visitors agree to pay only part of the fee. Moat 
towns in which the latter course is adopted are close to cities in 
which the tuition fees are large. 

i' Report of Board of Education, Connecticut. lSIt-13, page 13. 

■8 Law* Relating to Common School* of Eantai, 191.1, sections 
397-412. For a more complete discussion of this so-called Barnes 
law, see Chapter V, page 105. 

i* 19th Biennial Report of Stat* Superintendent of Public In- 
etruction of Kan*a*. 191 f, page 8*1. 
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there are several statutes dealing with the tuition 
problem. There is provision whereby tree high school 
privileges may be secured through the establishment of 
township and county high schools. 20 In 1918, 26 of 
the 105 counties besides those having the Barnes law 
had county high schools. 21 In 1915 a law was passed 
permitting counties which have not made other pro- 
vision for free high school tuition to levy a tax upon 
all parts of the county not included in a high school 
district for the payment of tuition at the rate of $1 
per week for each pupil. 22 This bill repealed a former 
law permitting districts to pay high school tuition. 
The North Carolina high school law provides that the 
county board of education may make an agreement 
with the trustees of a public high school in the county 
for free instruction. If there is an average attendance 
at this high school of at least 10 pupils from outside 
the local district, the high school is entitled to aid on 
the same basis as the regular state-aided high schools. 2 * 
In 1918-14 there were 6 high schools operating under 
this law. 

Permissive tuition laws are, of course, suggestive of 
what ought to be done, but whether such laws are ef- 
fective will depend upon the educational sentiment of 
the people. In Connecticut, at least, the permissive 
law seems now to have almost as much effect as if it 
were compulsory; but it must be admitted that per- 
missive laws are too likely to have little practical in- 
fluence. On the other hand, it must be remembered 

"° Laws Relating to Common School* of Kantat, 1915, sections 
393-432, 435; 436; 453-465. 

« 19th Biennial Report of Stat* Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Eamat, 1914, page 113. 

22 House Bill No. 57S. 

23 Public School Law of North Carolina, 1915, page 51, section 6 

[152 1 
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that a compulsory taw is worth little unless a large 
proportion of the people believe in it. The fact that 
most of the states adopting tuition legislation recently 
— e. g., Iowa, Illinois, Idaho, West Virginia — have 
made the payment compulsory, and that the great 
majority of all states having tuition laws also make 
the payment compulsory, indicates the general 
tendency. 

8. Partially Free Tuition 

There are three forms of this method: 

1. One form of partially free tuition is that pro- 
viding for the payment up to a certain rate or amount 
by some school unit. In some communities this rate 
or amount permits the payment of all the tuition; in 
many communities it does not. In New York, city 
and union district high schools receive from the state 
$20 for each non-resident pupil given free instruction. 
For cities whose customary charge is larger than this 
sum a special provision grants that the city " may 
charge the difference between the sum regularly ap- 
portioned by the state and the city's or district's cus- 
tomary charge for the tuition of non-resident pupils, 
provided the balance of such customary charge shall 
have been legally assumed and provided for by the 
school district in which such pupils are resident or shall 
have been paid by the parents or guardians of such 
pupils." 14 In South Dakota the district is required 
to pay the tuition up to $2 per month, while any 

"Circular of State Department of Education, September 1, 
1915. Also iV«o York Education Lav, 1914, paragraph 493 (6). 
Before 1915 payment could not be made when more than 110 was 
charged for tuition unless the remainder was paid by the district 
from which the pupil came. This excess may now be paid by 
the parents or guardians. 
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amount in excess of this must be paid by the pupil- 
The tuition charge may not exceed the per capita cost 
of maintaining the school. 26 If the pupil comes from 
an unorganized school district, the fee is to be paid by 
the county. 28 Michigan limits the amount the district 
must pay to $20 per - pupil unless the district votes to 
increase this. 27 In Iowa the district pays $8.50 per 
month plus the cost of free textbooks where they are 
furnished, while the parents pay the remainder of the 
cost if there is any. 28 Maine provides that the town 
shall pay the tuition up to $30 per pupil and that two 
thirds of all expended by the town, not exceeding $500, 
shall be refunded by the state. 20 In Delaware, the 
State Board of Education is required to select certain 
graded schools which may be attended by pupils of 
school age living in districts not maintaining graded 
schools. For this attendance the state is to pay SO 
cents per pupil per day. The city of Wilmington is 
not held to this requirement, and if it does admit non- 
residents, it may charge what it thinks proper. If the 
city does admit outside pupils, it may receive the regu- 
lar sum from the state and this sum is to be deducted 
from the charge made the pupil. 30 Vermont requires 
a town to maintain a first-class high school or to furnish 

»« School Laws of South Dakota, 1911, section 147. 
**Lawt Enacted by the Legiilature of VJ15, section lOSa (i). 
2i General School Lowe of Michigan, 1913, section 370. 
28 School Law* of Iowa, 1915, section 2733a I. 
2 * Laics of Maine Relating to Public Schools, 1915, section 85. 
If the pupil lives in an unorganized township in which schools are 
regularly maintained, he "may attend any secondary school in the 
state ... in such case the tuition of such youth, not to exceed 
830 annually, shall be paid by the state under such provisions and 
regulations as may be made by the state superintendent and ap- 
proved by the governor and council." Section 119. 

hao School Law* for Free Public School* of Delaware, 1913, pages 
tt-S*. 
[IB*! 
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I property valuation of the community. 31 The New 
Hampshire law requires towns not maintaining high 









tuition up to $36 per year. Upon vote of the town 
higher rate may be paid. The state then refunds 
certain percentage of the tuition, depending upon the 
property valuation of the community. 31 The New 
Hampshire law requires towns not maintaining high 
schools to provide tuition up to $40 per pupil per year. 
Inasmuch as some few schools charge more than this, 33 
tuition is not always free. The state refunds a cer- 
tain percentage of the tuition on the basis of the tax 
rate levied. 33 The Vermont and New Hampshire laws 
are illustrations of the serious efforts now being made 
by several states to base the distribution of their school 
funds upon the needs of the various communities. 
Later reference will be made to this aspect of the free 
tuition problem. 

2. A second form of law providing partially free 
tuition is that requiring the payment of the tuition ex- 
cept when the district is unable to maintain its elemen- 
tary school properly. In Nebraska the district pays 
$1 per week to the high school attended unless the dis- 
trict is unable to maintain a school for 9 months after 
levying the maximum tax rate of 35 mils. 34 In Ohio, 
districts maintaining a second- or a third-grade Ugh 
school are not required to pay the tuition if the district 
is levying the maximum rate and all funds are needed 
for the support of its schools. Other districts or 
local units must pay the tuition. 35 The law also pro- 

i Vermont School Law, 1915, pages 41, 4!?. The maximum rale 
; recently raised from $34. 

i Statement from Department of Public Instruction in persona] 
letter, October 27. 1911. 

>a Law* of New Hampihire Relating to Public School*, 1915, 
pages 69-71. 

**X*braika School Law*, 1915, sections 114-119. 
*• School Law* of Ohio, 1915, sections 7747-7752. 
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vides: (1) transportation to high schools under certain 
conditions; (2) that a board not having a high school 
may enter into an agreement with one or more boards 
of education maintaining such schools for the schooling 
of all its high school pupils, and when this is done the 
board is exempt from paying at other high schools the 
tuition of pupils living within 8 miles of the high 
school; (9) the tuition may be paid from either the 
tuition or contingent funds, or a special levy of not to 
exceed 2 mills may be made over and above the rate 
allowed for school purposes; (4) no board of educa- 
tion may collect tuition " unless it is maintaining a 
regularly organized high school with a course of study 
extending over not less than 2 years and consisting 
mainly of branches higher than those in which the 
pupil is examined." 30 

8. A third form is found in South Carolina, where 
the law provides that any state-aided high school must 
enroll free of charge any pupil coming from the county 
in which the school is located, or from any adjoining 
county. 37 In Arkansas a similar arrangement was 
until recently in existence, with the additional provision 
that pupils in counties having no state-aided high 
schools might attend one in another county and have 
the fee of $1.50 per month paid by their home districts 






I the fee of $1.50 per month paid by their home districts 
unless those districts are unable to maintain their corn- 
's There is another interesting provision as follows: "Should 






pupils residing in the district (providing b third-grade high school) 
prefer not to attend such third-grade high school, the board of 
education of such districts shall be required to pay the tuition 
of such pupils at any first-grade high school for four years, or at 
any second-grade high school for three years and a first-grade 
high school for one year." Section 7748. This was enacted to 
protect pupils in districts where a very poor high school was pro- 
vided merely to evade the tuition law. 

a? General School LaTOt of South Carolina, 1916, section 1913 i. 
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man schools for 6 months each year. 36 In 1915 the 
high school aid law was declared unconstitutional, bo 
that these provisions in regard to payment of tuition 
*re no longer effective. In 1911-12 there were 8 
counties in this state without state-aided high 
schools. 39 

In general, laws such as these are better than those 
that have been considered thus far, in that the high 
school privileges are likely to be more certain than 
under permissive tuition laws, and more extensive in 
actual influence than where they are dependent upon 
the establishment of union high schools. The chief 
weakness of this type of law is that it provides only 
partially free tuition. In some of the states the bur- 
den upon the pupils is not likely to be very heavy. 
This seems to be the case in Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Vermont especially. The coop- 
eration of the state and the local unit, evidenced by the 
state-aid provisions cited in some of the cases above, 
increases the effectiveness of these tuition laws. 

4. Tuition Paid Entirely by Some Local Unit 
This is the first of three methods by which tuition is 
made entirely free. In Arizona 40 the unit for this pur- 
pose is the district; in Indiana, 41 the school corpora- 

»%«il of Lowe Rotating to Free SehooU in Arkaaiai, 1914. 
lections 7ti!)9-i, 7699-y. 

»» ted Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public In- 
ttruetian, 1911-lt, page 9S. 

*o8chool Lame of Arizona, 1913, paragraph 8793. The wording 
of this Inw U such ns to cause some obscurity as to whether tuition 
is provided in certain vocational departments only or in all de- 
partments of n high school. However, the state superintendent, 
under date of May 30, 1914, says that in practice al] departments 
are included. 

"School Law of Indiana, 1911. sections 2]0 113. 
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tion, usually the township; in Oregon^ 2 Kentucky, 45 

and Illinois, 4 * the county. Idaho, 45 Texas, 48 West 

Virginia, 41 and Wisconsin * s also have this type of law. 

By this method one goal has been reached — tuition 

" Oregon School Latin, 1915, paragraphs 398-408. 

** Kentucky School Law, 131£, paragraph 125. According to 
this law each county board of education was required to establish 
one or more county high schools by the year 1014. Under the law 
it is possible for the county board to make arrangements with a 
first-class high school in the county to furnish free tuition or to 
unite with the governing authorities of any city or town " for the 
purpose of establishing a high school for the joint use of the city 
or town and such county, and unite with such authorities for the 
purpose of maintaining such high school if one is already in 
existence." Under the latter arrangement " the total expense of 
conducting such high school, including estimate of the six per cent 
per annum on nil investments in buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
shall be prorated between the two boards of education in propor- 
tion to the enrollment respectively of county pupils and pupils 
residing in said town, city, or graded school district, for the term 
of the first half of the session and likewise for the term of the 
second half of the school session, the entire session being in no 
case less than eight school months; provided, however, that said 
contract tuition rate shall in no case exceed the rate charged for 
other pupils." 

** School Laws of Illinois, enacted by the 49th General Assembly, 
1915, pages 15, 18. 

«s School Laws of Idaho, 1915, sections 196-199. 

« Reviied School Lawt of Texas, 1913, section 144. The law is 
not quite clear whether or not the providing of free tuition is com- 
pulsory. The state superintendent of puhlic instruction writes, 
October 30, 1914, ". . . that according to the ruling of this De- 
partment, section 144, School Laws of Texas, makes it compulsory 
for the transfer and free tuition of pupils in the high school grades 
where the home district of the pupils does not offer work in the 
high school grades." 

*' School Law of West Virginia, 1915, section 30-a. It appears 
from the reading of the law that districts maintaining a high school 
of less than four years are not required to pay the tuition of pupils 
until a four years' course is completed, but may do so. 

*b Law of Wisconsin Relating to Common Schooli, 1915, sections 
496j-496o. 
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I has been provided without cost to the pupil. But, 
while we are seeking this goal, other considerations 
must be kept in mind. It will be generally conceded 
/that free tuition ought not be secured at the expense 
£■ of the elementary school. Will the requirement that 
the district or other unit must pay all the tuition have 
such an effect? Obviously this will depend upon the 
conditions under which the law is carried out. If the 
unit paying the tuition is small or comparatively poor 
or has unusual educational demands upon it, the unit 
must sacrifice somewhat the efficiency of the elementary 
school in order to meet the requirements of the law or 
must bear a heavier school burden. As the unit in- 
creases in size or wealth or its educational needs de- 
crease, the danger of affecting the work of the elemen- 
tary school decreases. There can, however, be no 
doubt that in some states there are districts that can- 
not support a standard elementary school, much less do 
this and pay the tuition of its eighth-grade graduates. 
Thus, State Superintendent Bishop of Nebraska re- 
ported in 1910 that there were 387 districts in 35 
counties that were unable to maintain a school for S 
months when levying the maximum tax.* 8 It will be 
remembered that the law in that state protects such 
districts by relieving them of paying high school tu- 
ition. Superintendent Blair of Illinois reports that the 
free tuition law formerly in force in that state was ob- 
jectionable in that it was found that many districts 
could not pay the tuition of their eighth-grade grad- 
uates and at the same time maintain a good elementary 
■chool. 80 As a result a new law was adopted in 1915 

"Slit Biennial Report of Stale Superintendent of Public l%- 
Hruetion of Nebraika, 1910, pagrs 8. !». 

-■o Educational Preti Bulletin, June, 191S. page 3. 
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which placed the burden upon the whole county. 61 In 
1915 Kansas also repealed a law which had made it 
possible for the district to pay the tuition and sub- 
stituted one making it possible to levy a county fund. 52 
This tendency to adopt a larger unit for the payment 
of high school tuition is certainly a step in the right 
direction. 

The new Illinois law has met some opposition, pai 
ticularly because the tuition, being paid from 
county's share of the state distributive fund before 
being distributed to the different districts, makes a 
form of double taxation for districts already main- 
taining high schools. 53 To the present writer it seems 
that this objection may be due to two things: (1) an 
inadequate conception of the state distributive fund 
as an equalizing fund; and (2) the probable lack of 
methods for distributing funds so as to bring about 
real equalization." 

A defect in several of the laws of this type is the 

si Compare reference in footnote *4 with School Law of Illinois, 
191&, page 113. Superintendent Blair has also pointed out other 
difficulties in the old law, as follows: (1) The definition of an 
eighth-grade graduate was obscure because some counties did not 
give examinations and because some boards of education would 
not give their pupils a certificate of graduation from the eighth 
grade; (2) the law provided that tuition should be paid only to 
high schools offering a four-year course; (3) the law placed the 
burden of securing the approval of the local board of education 
upon the parent and the burden of collecting the tuition upon the 
high school attended. See Educational Press Bulletin, June, 1915, 
page 2. 

»* Compare. Laws of Common School* of Kansas, IBIS, section 
363, with House Bill No. 678, 1916. 

"See The School Review, XXIII. pages 638, 638, and School 
News, XXX, pages 53, 5*. It would appear that the new law is 
not exactly satisfactory to the state school officials. For the his- 
tory of the law .we Educational Press Bulletin, July, 191fi. 

o< Since the above statements concerning the Illinois law were 
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setting of a maximum tuition rate. In Arizona 55 it is 
$3 per month ; in Idaho, $8 per month except in high 
schools maintaining departments of agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, or other vocational work 
without state assistance, where $4 per month may be 
charged; in Indiana, $4 per month; in West Virginia, 
$2.50 per month; in Wisconsin, $1 per week. What 
may happen is shown by a brief quotation from the 
1910 report of the high school inspector of Wisconsin: 

"In 1909-10 the total enrollment in the four-year free 
high schools as reported was 27,714; the enrollment of non- 
residents was 8014, or nearly 29 per cent of the whole. 
The total cost of instruction alone was $958,543.30, or an 
average per pupil of $84.59; the total amount received and 
due for tuition was reported as $132,006.73, or less than 14 
per cent of the whole. That is, these outside pupils paid 
only about one half of their proper share of the cost of in- 
struction. Even if Hie special aid of $125,000 received by 
these schools be added to the tuition, the entire amount will 
be less than their proportionafc amount. The above figures 
take into account only the bare cost of instruction, the sal- 
aries of the teachers; the large expenditures for buildings, 
equipment, and general incidentals are borne entirely by the 
districts, and the non-residents receive the benefit without 
contributing anything whatever to the cost." os 

As a result, Wisconsin has since that time raised the 
maximum rate from 50 cents per week to $1 per week. 
In 1909 Indiana raised the rate from $2 per month to 

written, the 1915 law has brrn declared unconstitutional. This 
automatically brinjrs the Inw of 1913 into effect. See Edueational 
Prtu Biillrim. December, lf»16. 

»» For references on maximum rates in these states see citations 
to tuition law fn previous footnotes. 

>« Iflh Riritnial Rttpart of Departmmt of Puhlir Initrvrtion of 
WUeonrin, 1908-10, page 43. 
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$4 per month. The Illinois law states that " the 
county superintendent of any county may limit the 
maximum amount of tuition per pupil in his county to 
$40, but in such case shall notify all of the high schools 
in the county of his action before the opening of the 
school year." BT Even such a liberal arrangement of 
the attempt to set a maximum rate seems to have met 
objection. 08 

Such a defect in tuition laws may be remedied either 
by setting no maximum rate or by making the rate so 
high that it will in all cases cover the actual cost to the 
high school attended. In view of the fact that high 
school costs are increasing at a rather rapid rate and 
that legislation generally lags behind actual needs, the 
setting of a definite maximum appears undesirable. 
To the writer it would seem better to follow the plan 
employed by Oregon and other states, of setting the 
rate at the per capita cost of maintaining the high 
school, with added provision for appeal to the proper 
school official when such cost seems excessive or when 
the admission of non-residents unduly increases the cost 
to the high school. It might even be well to allow in 
the cost of maintenance a certain percentage on the 
value of the plant, according to the plan followed in 
Kentucky (see footnote 43, this chapter). 

But such a change cannot remedy the defect inherent 
in this method — requiring the local district, where the 
district is responsible for the tuition, to assume this 
burden when it is unable to maintain more than a stand- 
ard elementary school. In those cases where the tu- 
ition is levied hy the whole county or by that part of 

" School Laws of Illinois, enacted by the 49th General Assem- 
bly, 1915, page 10. 

ss The School Review, XXIII, page 63S. 
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ihe county not in a high school district, or when there 
is a county unit system as explained in Chapter V, the 
danger of affecting the standards of the elementary 
school is not so great. In some states a. step has been 
taken beyond county assistance in this matter and the 
state itself has been made to contribute, 

5. Free Tuition m State-Aided High Schools 
Minnesota, 59 North Dakota,' 11 ' Washington," 1 and 
South Carolina 02 employ this method. Similar pro- 
vision was made in Arkansas B3 until the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. In South Carolina the state- 
aided high schools are required to enroll free only those 
pupils from the county in which the school is located or 
from an adjoining county. The other states make no 
such limitation ; the pupils may come from any part of 
the state. 

In this method we have an extreme reaction to the 
method of requiring the district to pay all the tuition, 
since here the district is not required to pay any of it. 
The result of such a policy may be illustrated from 
Minnesota. In 191i-15, the average tax rate for 
state-graded school districts was 22.17 mills and for 
state high school districts was 19 mills, so that in gen- 
eral graded school districts would be entitled to free 

s» l.niei of ilinntiola Ittlatiny to the Public School System, 1915, 
section 1*3. In recent years this law has been modified so that 
pupils coming from districts not maintaining industrial or com- 
mercial courses may have their tuition paid in tlms/- courses. This 
tuition is paid by the state at a rate set by the state board of edu- 
cation not to exceed $3.50 per month. Sections 198, 199. 

•° Gent-rat School Law of North Dakota, 1915, section t*3t. 

•i Code of Public Inttrvction, Waihini/ton, 1913, section 249. 

•l General School Law of South Carolina, WHS, section 181J-I. 

'■' Diattl of Law* Relating to Fret Schooti, Arkaniae, 1914, sec- 
tions 7fi99-;j, TG99-i, 7699-*. 
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tuition. Nevertheless there were in that year 89.5 per 
cent of the graded school districts that had a rate 
under 19 mills. In several of these districts the rate 
was as low as 7 mills. 04 Such districts are of ( 
fully ahle to pay high school tuition, and in fai 
the rest of the state should do so. 

Another result that may follow from the use of this 
method is the partial or complete invalidation of the 
original purpose of the special state aid to high schools. 
It is presumed that when special aid is granted to a 
school, that school is worthy in itself of receiving this 
aid. If the school is compelled to care for any num- 
ber of non-residents that may apply, it is conceivable 
that the special aid is aid merely for free tuition. 
While Wisconsin is not employing the method under 
discussion at this point, that state may be used to 
illustrate the possible effect of a law requiring each 
state-aided high school to receive non-residents with- 
out charge. Wisconsin is cited because it is the only 
state for which definite data are available. The in- 
justice shown here will be even less than might be ex- 
pected from states employing this method, since Wis- 
consin schools may charge a tuition fee while the others 
may not. The state high school inspector estimated 
in 1908 that the state aid of $500 per school, which 
was from $100 to $150 more than was actually given, 
would, when added to the regular tuition fee, provide 
free tuition for about 38 pupils. 86 In 1908-9, 78 of 
the 268 four-year high schools had 88 or more non- 
resident pupils, so that in 78 high schools state aid 

i* 12th Annual Report of Inspector of State drafted School*, 
Mbineiota, 1915, pages 43; 16-31. 

*= 14th Biennial Rrport of Departmtnt of Public Instruction, 
Witeomin, 1908-10, page 44. 
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was entirely, and in other high schools partly, diverted 
from its purpose. 8 " Since the tuition rate has been 
raised in that state, conditions now will be much better. 
Some supplementary evidence of this danger conies 
from Washington. The high school aid law there, it 
will be recalled, counts high school attendance at one 
and one-half times the regular rate per pupil. This is 
paid from the state school fund. A letter, April 23, 
1914, from the state superintendent states: 

" The fund which is distributed to high schools amounts 
to over $400,000 annually. A number of high schools, how- 
ever, are finding that their compensation from the state 
fund is insufficient and it is probable that some change in the 
system will need to be made looking to an increase in the 
appropriation." 

Both of the difficulties incident to providing free tu- 
ition in state-aided high schools may be overcome by a 
proper cooperation between the state and the local unit. 

6. Cooperation of State and Local Unit 
One form of this cooperation is found in Pennsyl- 
vania, 07 where the amount given by the state to any 
high school must be deducted from the cost of main- 
taining the high school before the tuition rate may be 
estimated. This method has some advantage over both 
the other methods of furnishing entirely free tuition, 
in that the district is given the advantage of sharing 
such funds as the state appropriates to high schools, 
and Ihe high school attended is not compelled to re- 
ceive non-residents at a financial loss. However, no 
distinction is made in the different abilities of local 

"Calculated from statistics given in tbid., pages 166-174. 
"School Law of I'tnniytcania, 1915, sections 1T0T-1711. 
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units to pay the tuition. A similar law was in ex- 
istence in California until 1915. 08 In figuring the rate 
of tuition Ihere, the amount per pupil received from 
the state was first to be deducted. A levy was then 
made upon all the county not included in a high school 
district for the payment of this tuition. In 1915 a 
county high school aid law was adopted by which free 
high school tuition was provided for all. 89 

A second form of this cooperation is that in which 
the state allows a certain amount or percentage per 
pupil and the district pays the remainder. Such laws 
are found in Massachusetts, 7 " New Jersey, 71 and Rhode 
Island. 12 In this connection should be mentioned Con- 
necticut, which has a permissive law, and Maine, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, and Vermont, which provide 
partially free tuition. 

In some of these states no distinction is made in the 
ability of different districts to pay the tuition. Maine 
provides that two thirds of the tuition, not exceeding 
$500 to any town, shall be paid by the state. The re- 
sult may be seen from the data for 1913-14 given in 
Table 26. The first 10 towns in the list of those re- 
ceiving state aid for tuition are given. Amherst, 
Avon, Baldwin, and Bancroft have rates that differ lit- 
tle from the average rate for the state; Argyle, Atkin- 
son, and Addison, for example, have much high" 

"School Law of California, 1911, sections 1758-1759. 

«« School Law of California, 1915, section 1764. For a full de- 
scription of this law and an evaluation of its chief provisions, see 
pages 100-101. 

io Reviled Laws Relating to Public Instruction, Matsachusetti. 
1915, pages 16, 17. 

■"■New Jertey School Law, 1914, section 923 I (h). 

" Law* of Rhode Island Relating to Education, 1910, pages 
98. 
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New Jersey has a similar type of law. There the 
state pays $25 for each high school pupil whose tuition 
has been paid by the district. 7 ' Rhode Island refunds 
$25 for each of the first 25 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance whose tuition has been paid by the town and 
$15 for each of the second 25 pupils. Lack of equal- 
ization of the burdens similar to that shown for Maine 
exists in this state. 78 The average rate for the state is 
$SS.50, the variations being from $14.75 to $63.25 in 
1918-14.' 8 12 of the 21 towns receiving aid for tuition 
had a tax rate below the state average. It is clear 
that, compared with all towns in the state, the 12 
towns were not in need of such assistance. 

The Massachusetts tuition law aims to remedy this 
defect by distributing the state aid on the basis of need. 

'Maine School Report, 1914, page 198 (appendix). 

'•Calculated from data given in columns 2 and 18, pages 108- 

5 of Main* School Report, 1914, 

TiJ&trf., pages 108-136. 

it Ibid., page 136. 

rt New Jeney School Law, 1914, section 233 (ft). 

'8 See pages 63-65 for an evaluation of this law. 

» 70th Annual Report of Commitiiontr of Public School; Rhode 

and, 1914, page 161. 
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All towns of 500 or more families are excluded from 
participation. These must provide a standard high 
school education for their pupils. Furthermore, a 
town is escluded from receiving this aid if its valuation 
per pupil is above the valuation per pupil of the entire 
state. A town not excluded on either of these grounds 
receives a rebate of one half of the tuition paid if its 
valuation Is $1,000,000 or over, and all the tuition if its 
valuation is under that amount. 80 

The effect of excluding towns on the basis of the 
number of families or the valuation per pupil has al- 
ready been shown (pages 43-47; 49-52). 

Does the provision that all towns entitled to aid shall 
have one half their tuition refunded if their valuation 
is $1,000,000 or over, and all their tuition if it is under 
that amount, give aid to each according to relative 
need? The answer may be found in the following 
table : 

Table 27 si 
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Reviled Lava Relating to Public Instruction, Mutiachvsttti, 
1915, pages 15-17. 

78th Annual Report of Board of Education of MaiaachuielU, 
1913-14, pages 160-lfiB. 
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Of the 10 towns in the table, 5 receive half the tuition 
from the state and are the first 5 in alphabetical order 
of 14 towns receiving this proportion; the other 5 towns 
in the table receive a reimbursement of 100 per cent 
and are the first 5 in alphabetical order of 75 towns 
receiving all the tuition from the state. According to 
this table, 4 of the first 5 towns have a tax rate for 
schools above the stale average of $4.54 and receive 
only 50 per cent of the cost of tuition from the state, 
while 1 of the other 5 schools has a tax rate below the 
state average, jet receives 100 per cent of the tuition 
cost. Of the 14 towns in the state receiving half the 
tuition, 9 have a rate above that of the average for 
the state; of the 75 towns in the state receiving all the 
tuition, 29 have a rate below that of the average for 
the state. This shows clearly that the present method 
of refunding tuition in Massachusetts, as judged by 
available data, is only partially successful in aiding 
the different towns according to need. This is evi- 
dently due to the fact that the valuation of the com- 
munity gives only a partial index of the needs of a 
community; it neglects the factor of cost of maintain- 
ing the elementary schools. The division of communi- 
ties into 2 classes tends also to make an arbitrary 
classification that succeeds only part of the time in ac- 
complishing its purpose. 

It is an interesting commentary that in 191S, when 
Vfassacbusetts adopted a new high school transporta- 
tion law, the basis adopted for refunding money ex- 
>ended by the towns for this purpose was the tax rate 
'or schools. According to this law, when a town has 
■spended not less than $4 and less than $5 per $1000 
of valuation for public schools, one half the expend!- 
ures for transportation are refunded; when a town has 
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expended at least $5 per $1000 of valuation for its 
schools, it receives a refund of all the expenditures for 
transportation. 82 Since the average tax rate for the 
state was, in 1913-14, $4.54, it is seen that this new 
law makes the state assume all the burden when the 
town has a rate much above that of the state average; 
that the state assumes only half the burden when the 
town's rate is about the average of the whole state; 
and that the state assumes none of the burden when 
the rate is, approximate! y, less than the average for 
the state. 

While Vermont and New Hampshire do not belong 
to this group of states that makes tuition entirely free 
in all cases, they should be mentioned as illustrations 
of the growing tendency to secure more and more an 
accurate measure of the extent to which communities 
should be assisted by the state. Vermont employs the 
same method for refunding tuition as it does for aiding 
high schools (see Chapter IV). It gives no aid to 
towns having a grand list of more than $15,000, but 
other towns are graded into 4 classes on the grand-list 
basis, those between $15,000 and $10,000 receiving only 
$5 for each pupil whose tuition has been paid, while 
towns of $5000 or less receive $20 per pupil. 88 The 
New Hampshire law is even more elaborate, providing 
for 10 groups of communities, each to receive from the 
state a different proportion of what has been expended 
for high school tuition. In order to receive a rebate a 
town must expend $3.50 or more on $1000 of valuation 
for schools and an average of $16.50 on $1000 for all 

'^Revised Lawn Relating to Public Instruction, Mas&acfiutettt, 
1915, page 17. 

«» Vtrmnnt School Law; 1315, pages 41, 4S. 
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mrposes for 5 years preceding. The following divi- 
sion is then made: 8 * 

If rate is $16.50 to 817.49, 1/10 of tuition is paid 

" " *• 17.50 to 18.48, 3/10 " " " " 

" - " 18.50 to 19.49, 3/10 " 

" " " 19.50 to 20.49, 4/10 " " " " 

" " " 20.50 to 21.49, 5/10 " " " « 

" " " 21.50 to 2v'.49, 6/10 " " " " 

" " " 22.50 to 23.49, 7/10 " " " " 

" " " 83.50 to 24,49, 8/10 

24.50 to 25.49, 9/10 " " " " 

" " " 25.50 or ovtr, all 



C. FEEE THANsrOBTATION 

Transportation is a second general problem in the 
granting of free high school privileges. While free 
tuition is an important factor in making a standard 
high school education possible to every boy and girl 
who desires it, it is by no means the only factor. There 
still remains the problem of getting the pupil to and 
from the high school he is to attend, and, if he cannot 
go home each day, of paying his room and board. 

The necessity for providing transportation for ele- 
mentary school pupils has bt-en growing upon us for 
many years. The belief that the completion of a 
standard high school is desirable, in these days of social 
complexity, for the making of effective American citi- 
zens is becoming stronger and stronger, so that it seems 
certain that the demand for high school transportation 
in every state is only a matter of time. 

In the last few years high school transportation has 
made considerable progress. It has not, however, been 

>so generally recognized as has the principle of free 
high school tuition. This is natural. The farmer 
•< Lore* of N*w Hampthire Relating to Public School*, 1915, 
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who wished to send his son to the high school in the 
neighboring village was certain to think first of the 
tuition money he must pay. The boy could ridi 
drive the distance, but the tuition called for the 
mediate outlay of cash. Hence, attention was first 
directed to the tuition element in the question of secur- 
ing free high school privileges. As the principle of 
providing these privileges without charge to the pupil 
has become more thoroughly established, and as the in- 
creasing number that wish transportation has made 
it more difficult for all to provide the means of con- 
veyance on their own responsibility, the question of 
providing this transportation has come more and more 
into the focus of consciousness. 

A brief analysis of types of laws providing high 
school transportation will suggest the increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of this problem and will be of 
assistance in determining the best methods for solving it. 

1. No Provision 
A careful study of the school laws of the various 
states and the results of a questionnaire sent to the 
different state departments of education indicate that 
most of the states have not yet adopted legislation on 
the subject. 

2. Done without Legal Sanction 
In Florida, at least, transportation of high school 
pupils, probably with elementary pupils, is done merely 
by general consent, 86 

as "There is no statute law in Florida providing for transpor- 
tation of high school or oilier pupils, but alt counties, with few 
exceptions, furnish transportation to pupils when necessary, by 
general consent." Superintendent W. N. Sheats in letter, June 14, 



I 






1915. 
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I under General Authority for Transportation 
of Elementary Pupils 
several states this is the case, particularly in 
Georgia, Missouri, and M onta na. 88 This is presum- 
ably-done upon the principle that high school pupils 
should have the same opportunities as elementary 
school pupils, since all are included in the public 
schools. However, in some states where the high 
school is an integral part of the public school, special 
legislation has been passed in regard to transportation 
of high school pupils. This is the case in Michigan. 

4. Permissive 

In Maine," Michigan," 8 and Nebraska 8fl there are 

laws permitting the community to raise funds for the 

transportation of high school pupils. By implication 

Pennsylvania also belongs in this class. 9 " Under cer- 

Itain conditions transportation must be furnished or 



S. In Consolidated Districts 
Several states permit the transportation of high 
school pupils in consolidated school districts. In Ar- 
kansas special mention is not made of high school 
pupils, but the law has been interpreted to include 
them. 01 In Ohio a special section of the law deals 

Informntion furnished by the different dcpnrtiucnts of public 
instruction. 

« Law* of Mam* Rtlatmg to Public Schoolt, 1915, section 78. 

B» Genital School Latoi of Atichi</an, 1918, Section 370. 

*» ytbnuka Sthoot Lau<M, J9I.5, section 844. 

"" Sehnnt Limit of Ptnnt i/lrania , 101$, section 1709. 

*i Diffft of Lawi Rflatin;t to Fret Schooh, Arkantat, 1014, Sec- 
tion T547-0, and letter from Superintendent George B. Cook, De- 
cember 14, 1015, 
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with high school transportation. Ba In Ohio the fur- 
nishing of transportation is required under certain con- 
ditions; in Arkansas it is optional. 

6. County Aid 
In California the county superintendent is required 
to include in the county tax for high school aid a suf- 
ficient amount to " reimburse all the high school dis- 
tricts of bis county, for money actually expended by 
them for transportation of pupils living in territory 
in the county not included in any high school district, 
and attending the high srhools of the county," not to 
exceed $5 per month for each pupil so attending. 63 

7. State Aid 
In New Jersey the local Board of Education is re- 
quired, when necessary, to furnish transportation to 
high schools. The state refunds 73 per cent of the 
cost. 94 Any town in Connecticut maintaining a high 
school may provide high school transportation, while 
any town not maintaining a high school is required to 
furnish it. In the latter case the state refunds one 
half the cost to the town, not exceeding $20 per 
pupil. 05 In Massachusetts a town of less than 500 
families not maintaining a high school is required to 
furnish transportation at a cost not to exceed $1.50 
per week. State aid is granted for this purpose on the 
following basis : If the school tax rate of the town is 

M School Laiot of Ohio, 1915, section 7749. 

m School Loan of California, 1915, section 1764. 

**NeTvJeriey School Law, 1914. sections 141 and 933 I (ft), and 
information from New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
April 8, 11114. 






** Connecticut School Document, 1916, sections 81-94. 
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not less than $4- and is less than $5 per $1000 of val- 
uation, one half the cost of transportation is refunded 
to the town ; if the rate is $5 or more, the whole cost 
of transportation is refunded. 88 

The discussion of principles underlying free tuition 
will have made clear how one should evaluate provisions 
for high school transportation. Laws such as those in 
California and Massachusetts, requiring the payment y- 
of this transportation, are superior, since they guar- 
antee this opportunity to all in the state. As to how 
the other types should be ranked it is difficult to say. 
If consolidation has made great progress in a state, 
this method will probably be superior to a permissive 
law. As a matter of fact, the actual influence of a 
permissive law will depend largely upon the extent to 
which consolidation has been carried. From the point 
of view of equalization, the county law of California is 
greatly superior to those throwing the whole burden 
upon the district. The states providing state aid are, 
in general, still better because they provide a larger 
unit for raising the necessary funds and hence tend to 
lize burdens among the different counties. Of 
these state aid laws, that of Massachusetts is most 
nearly ideal, since it provides for aid on the basis of ' 
taxes levied for school purposes, thus employing the 
most fundamental and constant factors for determin- 
ing school needs. 

D. MAINTENANCE OF PCPILS AT HIGH SCHOOL 

There may be considerable difference between free 
high school tuition and transportation and free high 
school privileges. Provision for supplying the first 

Revittd Lawi Relating to Public [mtruction, Afaiiachtuittt, 
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two will mean free high school privileges only when tl 
pupil can go home each evening. In some states thei 
are many pupils living so far from the high school that 
transportation each day is not feasible, and it becomes 
necessary for them to secure room and board near the 
school. This is particularly true in the states of the 
Rocky Mountain region where the population is sparse 
and where, necessarily, standard high schools are not 
accessible, through transportation, to a large propor- 
tion of the boys and girls of high school age. Dr. W. 
A. Cook, of the University of Colorado, has collected 
some data on this matter in counties of his state main- 
taining county high schools. 67 He points out that in 
Colorado 19 of the 68 counties have county high 
schools ; that about 34 per cent of the area of the 
state and 13 per cent of the school population of the 
state are in these county high school districts; that all 
of the county schools except one are over 10 miles from 
one or more post offices of their districts and that two 
thirds are over 25 miles from one or more post offices; 
that, finally, the percentage of attendance at these 
county high schools is only about one half as large as 
in ordinary high school districts. 

Under such conditions, where transportation is not 
feasible, the pupil must pay from $125 to $250 each 
school year for room and board. If we accept the 
principle that each person should be provided those 
educational opportunities for which he can find legiti- 
mate use, an added responsibility in this matter 
thrown upon some unit of school organization. 

Very little has yet been done in this direction, 
South Dakota in 1915 passed the following: 

»» Colorado School Journal, XXX, page 7, 

[176J 
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r" Whenever children of school age reside in territory not 
□rganized into a school district, it shall be the duty of the 
county commissioners to provide for the education of such 
children by making provision for the payment of their tui-, 
tion in, and transportation to, some school in an organ- 
ised school district, or by establishing schools in unor- 
Iganized territory. Provided, that the board of county com- 
missioners may, in lieu of providing transportation or es- 
tablishing schools, expend a reasonable amount for room and 
board of said pupils whose attendance at school can be pro- 
vided for, by such means, more economically and satisfac- 
torily." " 8 



i 
i 



This refers to elementary school pupils only. Vermont 
provides that every person of school age, residing at a 
distance of one and one half miles from an elementary 
school, shall be furnished with transportation, and " if 
such transportation is not feasible, such person shall be 
furnished with board whenever necessary to afford him 
an opportunity to attend school, and such board shall 
be paid by the state, not to exceed $1 per week." 00 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, Ne^ 
vachi is the only state that has a law concerning the' 
room and board of high school pupils. Section 184 of 
the 1915 School Code reads: 

" The county board of education is hereby empowered to 
provide for the rental, purchase, or erection of a suitable 
dormitory or dormitories and dining ball for high school 
students, and to provide for the comfort, maintenance, i 
management of the same. The said dormitory or dormi- 
tories shall be considered part of the regular high school 
equipment and organization." 

« Lawi Enaettd by 1916 L*<ji*laturr, South Dakota, taoHca 
Mo(l). 
•• Vermont School Law; AeU of 1915, section H. 
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A letter from the state department of education of 
Nevada (December 13, 1915) says that at that time 
some dormitory privileges were granted to pupils in 2 
of their county high schools ; that the dormitory 
buildings were not yet completed in any of the counties ; 
that the pupils were not charged full-cost rates, the 
counties contributing something to these charges; and 
that after the dormitories are in operation pupils will 
have accommodation at exact cost, which will be ap- 
proximately $16 per month. Nevada will have made 
the logical step in providing free high school privileges 
when this cost is borne in part, at least, by the county 
or by some other unit. 

The 1914 report of the inspector of high schools of 
North Carolina recommends the establishment of dor- 
mitories in connection with a central high school of 
each county, but evidently does not mean that board 
should be furnished free. 100 

Only the mere beginnings have been made in the mat- 
ter of taking the final step for insuring free high school 
privileges, but these beginnings are sufficient to justify 
the prediction that the next decade will see much 
progress in this direction. 

mo 7th Annual Report of State Intptctor of Public High School* 
of North Carolina, page 15. 






CHAPTER NINE 

Special State Aid for Special High School Courses 
and fob High School Libbakies and Laboratories 

a. a status of the method 

WITH the growth of interest in special lines of 
training such as home economics, agriculture, 
teacher training, and manual training, various states 
have found it desirable to give financial assistance for 
special courses in order to stimulate and direct their 
development. Table 28 gives the more essential facts 
concerning special state aid for such courses in high 
schools. The table is not complete ; no attempt is 
made to give information concerning state aid for in- 
dustrial courses that are evidently largely of elemen- 
tary grade (e.g., Indiana), nor concerning special 
schools such as county agricultural high schools (e.g., 
Mississippi) and county normal training schools (e.g., 
Wisconsin). Where citations are not given the in- 
formation comes from the various state departments. 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, only 
2 states give aid for high school libraries and labora-/ 
tones. In Connecticut it is provided that every school 
district and every town maintaining a high school which 
raises by tax or otherwise a like sum to establish " a 
school library composed of books of reference, and 
other books to be used in connection with school work, 
and to procure maps, globes, or any proper geographi- 
cal, philosophical, and chemical apparatus," shall re- 
ceive $10 from the state; $5 is granted each year for 
maintaining the library and laboratory if the town 
raises an equal amount. If the actual attendance is 
over 100, $5 additional may be given for every other 
[179] 
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100 pupils or fractional part of 100. 34 It is quite 
clear that this law, enacted in 1856 and amended in 
1869 to include high schools, 35 does not give a sufficient 
sum really to stimulate a library or a laboratory equip- 
ment that would meet present-day standards. In 
18S9 3B New York began giving assistance for high 
schools from its Literature Fund. The present law 
reads : 

" To each union free school district maintaining an aca- 
demic department an allowance equal to the amount raised 
from local sources, but not to exceed $268 annually and two 
dollars additional for each teacher employed in said dis- 
trict for the legal term, for approved books, reproductions 
of standard works of art. and apparatus."' 10 

In 1912-18, $139,996.50 was expended for this pur- 
pose. 37 

B. METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 

Table 29 gives a summary of the methods employed. 

It is particularly interesting to note that in 6 cases, 4 
for industrial work and & for teacher training, the 
state borfrd is given power to distribute the funds with- 
out a statutory statement of how it is to be done. In 
South Carolina this apportionment is to be on the basis 
of " meritorious work " ; in Tennessee, the money is to 
be used for "stimulating and encouraging" such sub- 
jects ; in Vermont, in such a way as " to equalize the 
facilities afforded by such courses and the burden of 
maintaining the same." 

'* Lawt Relating to Sehoole, Connecticut, 19X6, section 248. 
1B Information from state department of education. 
*«Tfew York Education Law, 1914, section 493 (4), 
"Annual Report of New Fork Education Department, 1914, 
page 140. 
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Table 99 








Teacher 
training 


Industrial 


Libraries 
and labo- 
ratories 


Total 


1. Amount raised by 
local district i 
a. With maximum 


1 



6 


1 

1 



9 

9 

13 


9 



9 

1 
1 



7 



4 
17 


9 















2 


5 


b. Without maxi- 
mum stated .... 
9. Specified sum to each 



8 


S. Equal share of state 
fund 


1 


4. Number of teachers. 

5. School and attend- 

ance 


9 

1 


6. Cost of instruction: 

a With maximum 

b. Without maxi- 
mum stated . . . 

7. According to discre- 

tion of state board 
Total 


7 

9 

6 
39 
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CHAPTER TEN 






The Sources and the Forms of State 
High School Funds 

IN Table 28, Chapter IX, data were given in regard 
to the sources and the forms of the funds providing 
state aid for special high school courses, but no ex- 
planation was made at that point in regard to the 
significance of those data. In this chapter it is pro- 
posed to analyze the sources and the forms of all special 
state aid funds to determine what influence the source 
and the form may have upon the effectiveness of the 
fund. 

Table SO gives the sources and the forms of the funds 
providing special state aid for general high school pur- 
poses, while Table 31 gives similar data concerning 
state aid for free high school tuition, Table 32 for 
libraries and laboratories, and Table 83 for transpor- 
tation. These tables show that for all forms of special 
aid there are 4 general sources: appropriation for 
the particular purpose; special high school tax; the 
general state school fund ; and the state high school 
fund. Where citations are not given the information 
comes from the state department of education. 



A. FORMS OF HIGH 

These tables show also that 11 different forms of 
special high school aid funds are found, as follows : 

1. A fixed appropriation is a specified amount, set 
aside for a particular purpose. Thus, Louisiana gives 
$50,000 to be distributed among the approved high 
schools of the state. 

2. A variable appropriation is an arrangement 
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whereby the aid provided by law is guaranteed each 
school, no matter what the demands upon the fund may 
be. Rhode Island is an illustration of this form, since 
the state each year appropriates enough to supply the 
demands. 

S. A definite high school tax is a specified tax rate, 
e. g., two tenths of one mill in Utah, levied for high 
schools. 

4. A variable high school tax form leaves the rate 
that must be levied to be determined by the demands, 
which are based upon some school factor. In Cali- 
fornia, $15 per pupil is to be raised, so that the rate 
levied is likely to differ from year to year. 

5. A fixed sum from the high school fund is a form 
whereby there is set aside from the money given for 
high schools a specified sum to be used for a particular 
purpose. Thus, North Dakota gives $2500 to each 
of 6 schools for agricultural courses and provides that 
this is to be paid from the state appropriation of 
$85,000 before payments are made for other purposes. 

6. An indefinite part of the high school fund is a 
form that gives from the money for high schools an 
amount, usually determined by the demands upon the 
fund for general high school purposes, to be used for 
a specified purpose. Since the part given for this pur- 
pose does not necessarily, from one year to another, 
bear a definite relation to the part used for general 
high school purposes, this form is called " indefinite." 
For example, the state board in Tennessee may use a 
part of any money left, after aid for general purposes 
is paid, for " stimulating and encouraging " industrial 
work. 

7. A proportional part of the high school fund is a 
form that provides aid for special purposes in such a 
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way that these special purposes share on the same 
basis as that used for granting aid for general high 
school purposes. In Maryland aid is given on the 
basis of teachers employed; vocational teachers share 
this fund with the regular teachers, though al a differ- 
ent rate per teacher, 

8. A variable part of the high school fund is a form 
that pays out of the high school fund the aid for a 
certain phase of work before the general distribution 
is made, thus insuring that the full amount allowed by 
law is given. In New York the aid for libraries and 
apparatus is paid before aid is given for any other 
purpose. 

9. A fixed sum from the general school fund is an 
arrangement whereby a definite sum is set aside from 
the general school fund for certain high school pur- 
poses. For example, in Maine $50,000 is set aside for 
industrial courses from the " school and mill " fund. 

10. A proportional part of the general school fund 
is a form that gives a certain percentage of the fund 
for high schools. In Idaho 8 per cent is given for this 
purpose. 

11. A variable part of the general school fund is a 
form that gives aid for high schools before the general 
distribution is made. Thus, New Jersey pays the 
money due for teachers and for tuition and transport 
tion before distribution is made for attendance. 

It will be noticed that this classification of forms of 
funds is based upon the source of the fund and its 
power of expanding to meet increasing demands for 
high school purposes. Attention should be called to 
the fact that the term " general school fund " does not 
always mean all moneys given by the state for general 

L public school purposes. This is the situation in Ten- 
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nessee, where the high school aid is paid from the Gen- 
eral Education Fund, which does not include the in- 
come from the permanent school fund. It is also the 
case in Minnesota, where the aid for these special 
courses is paid from the appropriations for education 
which constitute part of the whole state revenue for 
schools. 

B. STATUS OF THE VABIOUS SOURCES AND FORMS 
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Table 30 (Continued) 
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In Table 34 we have a distribution of the states 

among the different special funds and the 4 sources. 
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, This indicates that the special appropriation is by fa 
the most frequent source for special state aid funds. 

In Table 35 we have a distribution of the state 
among the different special funds and the 11 forms. 
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Table 35 (Continued) 
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According to this table the fixed -appropriation form 
i found much more frequently than any other form. , 
The variable-appropriation and the variable-sum-f rom- *" 
general-school -fund are the next most frequent forms. 



C. AN EVALUATION OF THESE SOUBCES AND FORMS 

Of what significance is the source and the form of 
the funds used for special state aid? An evaluation 
may be made from two particularly important points 
of view: (1) their effect upon the supplying of an in- . 
creased support fund as the demands on the part of i 
the high schools increase; (2) their effect upon the de- 
velopment of a unified state school system, 

In taking up the first phase of this problem, a dis- 
tinction must be made between the development of an 
increased support to meet the increased cost of main- 
taining individual schools and to meet the increased 
demands due to the dei'elopmcnt of new schools. Pri- 
marily, the supplying of an increased support to meet 
the increased cost of maintaining individual schools 
depends upon the method of distributing the state 
fund. Thus, where $800 is given for a first-grade high 
school, the failure of the state aid to increase as the 

st of the high school increases is not due to tKe forw. 
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of the state fund but to the fact that the method of 
distribution limits the amount that may be given. The 
same may be said of most of the other methods of dis- 
tribution. In some cases, however, the form as well 
as the method of distribution has some effect. For ex- 
ample, the variable-high-school-tax form of the Cali- 
fornia law makes it possible for the amount that is 
given a school to increase indefinitely, a situation which 
is in marked contrast to the Rhode Island law, where 
there is a limitation in regard to the number of pupils 
jn a school for whom aid may be given. It is under- 
stood, of course, that such limitation of the amount 
that may be given a school frequently adds to the equal- 
izing value of a law (see Chapter IV). 

The form of the fund has a decided effect upon 
meeting the increased demands due to an increase in the 
number of schools entitled to assistance. By analyzing 
the classification of forms presented above it may be 
seen that if the source of the state fund is ignored, 
there are 5 forms only: (1) a fixed sum; (S) a propor- 
tional rate; (S) a definite rate; (4) an indefinite sum; 
(5) a variable sum or rate. 

Under the fixed-sum form a certain amount of money 
is set aside for a particular high school purpose, and 
since there is only the specified sum available either 
new schools must run the risk of being denied assistance 
due to the exhaustion of the fund or the amount that 
is given each school must be reduced below the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. An illustration of this is seen 
in Table 86, where information is given concerning 
special state high school aid in North Dakota. Of the 
16 years for which data are given there were only 4 
years in which the high schools received the amount to 
which they were entitled by law. The full sum wat 

[196] 
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given in 8 of these years because of the slow develop- 
ment of high schools; in the fourth year it was due to 
an increase in the appropriation from $85,000 to $45,- 
000. Furthermore, it will be seen that this increase 
was sufficient to accomplish its purpose for the 1 year 
only; that it was 5 years before another increase was 
secured, and that the sum then appropriated was in- 
sufficient to give the full amount to each school. 
Other states — e. g., Pennsylvania M and Wisconsin se 
— have had the same difficulty to meet. In fact, the 
law of Pennsylvania provides that " if the appropria- 
tion is insufficient to pay the maximum amounts. . . . 
the appropriation shall be distributed to the schools of 
the respective grades in such a manner that each 
school shall receive its pro rata share thereof." 8T 

**8tk Amwil Report of liuptctor of Iliifh School*, North Da- 
kota, I'll ft, page ML 

•» Information from the state depnrtnient of education. 

"16th Biennial Rrport of Department of Public Inttmctum, 
1911-14, page 95. 

" School Low of Ptnmylvania, 1915, section 1713. 
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West Virginia labored under this handicap for seven 
years, 88 but the new law makes it necessary to appropri- 
ate the sum that will give the aid provided. In some 
cases — eg., Massachusetts — an additional appro- 
priation is made at the next legislature to cover the 
deficiency. 39 

The proportional-rate form sets aside a certain per- 
centage of the state fund — e.g., 8 per cent in Idaho, 
5 per cent in Missouri — for the purpose specified. 
The advantage of the proportional -rate form is that 
I it enables the high school to share in the same propor- 
tion as other phases of school work for which the money 
is available. If the fund increases, the high school gets 
its share; if the fund does not increase as rapidly as do 
the needs of the schools, the high school is limited by 
a definite proportion. The disadvantages of this form 
are: (1) there is no certainty that the proportion set 
aside for, let us say, general high school purposes, 
represents correctly the needs of the high school as 
compared with other parts of the school system; (2) 
it may not give the full amount allowed by law to each 
school. Thus, in Idaho the high school share in a 
county may not be enough to provide $200 per teacher, 
while in Missouri it was anticipated that the fund 
might be inadequate, a situation that has actually 
arisen (see page 82). A slight modification of this 
form is found in Maryland. There aid is given to high 
schools on the basis of the number of teachers, within 
certain limits, that are employed. The rate for differ- 
ent types of teachers differs, but vocational teachers 
are as certain as regular teachers to receive the aid to 

sa Report of State Supervitor of High School*, Welt Vir- 
ginia, 1913-14, pupe n. 

is Information from state department of education. 
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which they are entitled. According to the state de- 
partment of education new schools are not approved 
unless there is sufficient money to give the aid allowed 
by law. 

The definite-tax form makes a definite levy, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be distributed among the high 
schools that qualify. As the property valuation in- 
creases the income becomes greater, but this increase 
may or may not keep pace with the legitimate demands 
upon the fund. In most respects it has the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the proportional-rate form. 

The indefinitersum form enables each school to get 
what it is allowed by law, but only because the law 
refrains from stating what is to be given for this pur- 
pose. In the few cases in which the form is found, the 
state board has power to distribute a part of the high 
school fund for certain purposes according to its dis- 
cretion. While the method of distribution is desirable 
because of its flexibility, the limited amount that is 
likely to be available in the existing cases does not have 
a sufficiently stimulating effect upon the development 
of these lines of work. What is needed, however, is \ 
more money rather than a different form for this kind 
of aid; with sufficient money it may be a most effective 
form. 

The variable-sum or variable-rate form insures that 
all high schools that can qualify will receive all the as- 
sistance to which they are entitled by the state aid law. 
The variable-sum form is illustrated by Rhode Island, 
where the state appropriates whatever is needed to meet 
the obligations of the state for this purpose. The 
second type is found in New Jersey, where the aid given 
for teachers is paid from the general school fund first, 
any amount remaining being distributed aeeovAv&% Vsi 
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attendance. The obvious advantage of this form ia 
that each high school receives what the law grants it, 
and each high school is usually able to estimate rather 
well what it will receive from the state. A possible 
disadvantage of this form in some states comes because 
the aid for general high school purposes or some phase 
of high school aid is paid before any other distribution 
is made. Thus, in Washington the $100 allowed for 
each high school grade is deducted first of all from the 
general school fund, and in New York the amount al- 
lowed for library and apparatus is deducted from the 
Literature Fund before other high school assistance is 
given. Such a situation may not do any harm, yet its 
lack of flexibility is not to be encouraged. In those 
cases in which the high school fund comes from a special 
appropriation and not from a school fund, there can 
of course he no criticism on this score. 

In turning to the second point of view for evaluating 
sources and forms, their effect upon the development 
of a unified school system, one is again unable to draw 
definite conclusions because of the complexity of the 
factors involved. 

According to Table 35 there are 37 cases in which 
some form of appropriation for different high school 
purposes is used, 16 cases of some form of the general 
school fund, 12 cases of some form of high school fund, 
and 2 cases of some form of special high school tax. 

The following arguments may be urged against the 
uniting of school funds as is done in those states pay- 
ing special state aid from the general school funds or 
paying for special courses or tuition from the high 
school funds: (1) Such action may have some effect 
upon the reduction of the total amount given for 
schools. In such states as North Dakota, Alabama, 
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and West Virginia, where special appropriations are 
made or where the money comes from the state treasury, 
the special high school aid is so much added to the 
support of schools. In other cases, such as Missouri 
and Idaho, the special aid is paid from the regular 1/ 
school fund and to all appearances no additional money 
is put into the fund to meet this new demand. The 
validity of this objection will, however, depend upon 
the educational sentiment of the state. If the state 
realizes the necessity of giving a larger share of its 
state revenue for schools as the demand for a more 
effective education increases, then this argument would 
have no weight. In states where there is a state tax 
providing a large share of the general school fund or 
where a certain percentage of the entire revenue of the 
state is set aside for schools, as in Tennessee, the in- 
come for schools increases automatically with the in- 
crease in the wealth of the state. (2) The discon- 
tinuance of special funds for different purposes may 
have some effect in retarding the development of new 
phases of high school work. The most common source 
of aid has been a special appropriation, given from 
time to time as the needs of certain aspects of high 
school work in the state demanded it. It is a debatable 
question as to whether the existence of a single school 
fund would make it unduly difficult to secure aid for 
some new phase of higli school work should such aid be 
iidered necessary for its proper development. In 



this connection it is interesting to note that in 11 of 
the 80 cases of aid for special high school courses the 



money comes from the high school fund or from the 
general school fund. 

In favor of a unification of funds the following argu- 
ments may be presented: (1) It reduces the number 
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of funds for school purposes and therefore the diffi- 
culty of distributing them. We have in Maryland a 
good illustration of a large number of funds. The 
survey commission has recommended the abolition of 
soiiic funds and the combination of all others, to be 
called the general state school fund. 40 (2) It may 
, make the high school and the elementary school seem 
more of a unit than has frequently been the case. In 
Chapter VI it was pointed out that in many states 
action should be taken to protect the elementary school 
and to regulate the establishment of high schools. A 
unified fund is not necessary to accomplish this, but in 
so far as such a fund tends to develop more clearly 
the concept of a unified public school system, to that 
extent will the unified form of the fund be found of 
advantage. If the unification of the funds tends also 
to bring about the use of more uniform methods of dis- 
tributing funds so that the problem of equalization is 
recognized as belonging to the whole school system 
rather than to the separate parts, much good will have 
been accomplished.* 1 

If this unification of funds is achieved, we are ap- 
parently brought back to the situation that existed in 
most of the states before the development of special 

*o Flexner and Bach man, Public Education in Maryland, Chap- 
ter XII. 

« There are various degrees to which this unification might be 
carried. One is illustrated in Tennessee. There the General Edu- 
cation Fund, which is composed of 33-1/3 per cent of the gross 
state revenues, is divided into certain parts as follows: 61 per 
cent to the counties on the basis of scholastic population; 10 per 
cent for more nearly equalizing the common schools, for develop- 
ing industrial work in rural schools, and for encouraging the es- 
tablishment of consolidated schools; 8 per cent for assisting in 
the maintenance of county high schools; 1 per cent for public 
school libraries; 13 per cent for the establishment and maintenance 
of normal schools; 7 per cent to the University of Tennessee. 
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state aid for high schools, when there was a general 
school fund that could be used in part for high school 
purposes if the local districts so desired. There are, 
however, important differences in the two situations, 

(1) The special state aid granted high schools has done 
much to give the high schools a definite place in our 
public school system by indicating to the people of the 
state the necessity for such schools and by encouraging 
poor communities to build such institutions. Even in 
those states not giving this special aid high school 
education has doubtless been stimulated through the 
knowledge of what was being done in states receiving 
special aid. New York and Maine in the Bast, WisW i 
consin and Minnesota in the Middle West, and Cali-j , 
fornia in the West have for many years been looked! 
upon as pace setters in the development of secondaryl 
education. In more recent years the same may be said ' 
of North Carolina and South Carolina in the South. 

(2) The methods of distributing these special high 
school funds, analyzed in Chapters IV and VII, lead 
one to believe that there has been considerable experi- 
mentation looking toward some method that will give 
the aid to the different communities on the basis of need 
and effort. To all appearances there has not been the 
same degree of experimentation in distributing the gen- 
eral school funds (though certain states like Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire are marked exceptions), so 
that special state aid for high schools has doubtless 
done much to bring about ultimate improvements in 
methods of state apportionment. (3) Special state 
aid for high schools has also given us many valuable ; 
experiences. It has shown us how great an influence 
the state may have in improving the quality of second- 
ary school training through the setting of minimum 
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I standards that a community must meet before it may 
share in the state funds for high schools. It has shown 
us the danger of allowing the high school to expand at 
the expense of the elementary school and without re- 
gard to the needs of the community, so that we doubt- 
less have a more adequate conception of what a really 
effective school system means than was the case before 
special high school aid developed. 
Almost the same may be said about special state aid 
for such specific purposes as free tuition and transpor- 
tation, high school libraries and laboratories, and 
special high school courses. Special aid has hastened 
the development of these aspects of secondary school 
work. In many, perhaps in most states, this aid is still 
needed for some of these purposes in order to stimulate 
their development to the proper extent, but it is never- 
theless true that a tendency is showing itself to accom- 
plish the same purpose by other means. For instance, 
• special aid for high school libraries and laboratories is, 
so far as the writer has been able to discover, given only 
in New York and Connecticut, states that began this 
form of aid many years ago. That more states have 
not adopted this plan does not mean that libraries and 
laboratories are neglected ; merely that the means of 

I achieving the goal has been changed. Now, practically 
every state requires, through its statement of minimum 
standards, proper library and laboratory facilities. 
Maryland has discontinued the aid it once gave for 
manual training and commercial work and now seeks 
V to accomplish the same purpose through its general 
high school aid law. 42 Idaho requires that the course 
of study for rural high schools receiving state aid on 

11 Snyder, Edwin R., Legal Statu* of Rural High Schools, paj 
uid Public School Law> of Maryland, 1916, section 138. 
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the basis of teachers employed " shall include instruc- 
tion in manual training, domestic science, nature study, 
and the elements of agriculture." 4S The Pennsylvania 
law makes it necessary that township high schools re- 
ceiving state aid " shall give such instruction in agri- 
culture as the superintendent of public instruction shall 
prescribe." ** The new Vermont law requires that in- 
struction in at least one vocational subject shall be 
given in both junior and senior high schools.* 6 These 
illustrations are sufficient to show that in some states, / 
at least, the sentiment for certain lines of high scliooK 
work has become so strong that requirements may be 
made without giving aid specifically for those lines. 

This period of special state aid for high schools and 
for various high school activities may, therefore, be 
thought of as a period of training which has made us 
see more clearlv than might otherwise have been the 
case the importance of a secondary school training, 
the necessity for extending our conception of a free 
secondary school and the breadth of training to be 
given in such a school, and certain dangers that must 
be avoided if we arc to have a really effective school 
system. When this training is accomplished we may, 
therefore, return to a system of public school support 
by the state less complex than those systems now em- 
ployed in several states, using a single fund from which 
all moneys may be paid. Doubtless that time has not 
arrived in all states, and the slowness of the legislative 
machinery may put it far in the future for some states ; 
but the tendencies given above indicate that some such 

an may ultimately be adopted. What new phases of 



»£«AooI Lawt of Idaho, 1915, section 137f. 
"School Law of P—tfiP— fa, 73/5, section 1713. 
*o Vermont School Lavii, 19IS, pages 3!MI. 
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secondary training will develop no one can say ; whether 
these ought to be stimulated by special aid is likewise 
a matter of speculation. Certainly it is true that 
America has never had the secondary school conscious- 
ness it now has, so that it is not unlikely that in the 
future we shall not have to resort to the stimulating 
measures that have seemed desirable in the past. 
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